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Harold L. Phillips 


Enable Me to Grow 
My Own Religion 


TERNAL FATHER, I thank 

thee for the religion of other 
people, that of my parents and 
friends, of my minister, of the men 
and women who have everywhere 
blessed the world through their re- 
ligious life. 

But now I pray thee, guide me 
in the growth of a religious life that 
shall be my own. Save me from 
mere satisfaction in knowing and 
admiring the religious life of others, 
or of copying their words and acts. 


Lead me, O God, for myself into 
the meaning and power of ptayer. 

Let me learn in my own way the 
message of the Bible. 

Guide me into the mystery and 
beauty of worship. 

Teach me the meaning of thy 
will in the laws of nature and in 
the everyday beauties and wonders 
of thy world. 

Direct me into the ways of un- 


selfish living and of devotion to 
establishing of thy kingdom in 
world. 

In the name of Him who 
called us to come after Him ¢ 
be his disciples. Amen 


From Young People’s Prayers, by P 
Hayward, Association Press, 


nsight from 
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More messages for the devotional life 


Selections by Rufus M. Jones* 


- What is Mysticism? 

“A theory of mystical knowledge; the doctrine or 
belief that direct knowledge of God, of spiritual 
truth, of ultimate ‘reality, etc., is attainable through 
immediate intuition, insight, or illumination, and in 
a way different from ordinary sense perception or 
ratiocination.”’ —Webster’s International Dictionary 


1 


“Mystical experiences are, and have a right to be, au- 
ioritative for those who have had them, and those who 
ave had them not are not in a position to criticize or deny 
ie validity of the experience; the mystic is invulnerable 
nd must be left in undisturbed possession of his creed.” 
.. “It must always remain an open question whether mys- 
cal states may not possibly be superior points of view, 
indows through which the mind looks out upon a more 
xtensive and inclusive world.” 

—William James in Varieties of Religious Experience 
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THe Kincpom oF Gop 1s WiTHIN You 
O world invisible, we view Thee, 
O world intangible, we touch Thee, 
O world unknowable, we know Thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch Thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of Thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars!— 
The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, “tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry,—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems: 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 
—Francis THOMPSON 


*Noted leader of the F riends; long-time Professor of Philosophy 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania; retired. 
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“Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself and our heart 


is restless until it finds rest in Thee.” 


“By inward goads Thou didst rouse me, that I should 
be ill at ease until Thou wert manifested to my inward 
sight.” 


“Thou wert more inward to me than my most inward 
part. I awoke in Thee and saw Thee infinite, and this sight 
was not derived from the flesh.” 


“TI tremble and I burn; I tremble feeling that I am unlike 

Thee; I burn feeling that I am like Thee.” 
—St. Augustine, Confessions 

> 

“When we carry our views outside the Divine Principle 
on which we depend, we lose consciousness of our unity 
and become like a number of faces which are turned out- 
ward, though inwardly they are attached to one head. But if 
one of us, like one of those faces, could turn round either 
by his own effort or by divine aid, he would behold at once 
God, himself and the whole. At first, indeed, he might not 
be able to see himself as one with the whole, but soon he 
would find that there was no boundary he could fix for his 
separate self .. . He would attain the Absolute Whole, not 


_ by going to another place, but by abiding in that Principle 


on which the whole universe is based.” 


—Plotinus, Ennead VI, 5-7 
+ 


“Although it is good and profitable that we should ask 
and learn and know what good and holy men have wrought 
and suffered, and how God hath dealt with them, and what 
He hath done in and through them, yet it is a thousand 
times better that we should in ourselves learn and perceive 
arid understand who we are, how and what our life is, what 
God is and is doing in us, and to what ends He will or will 
not use us.” 

From The Theologia Germanica 
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“Houses, palaces, beds, chairs, and pleasure gardens are 
built by judicious artists for the purpose of furthering 
pleasure or dispelling ennui. It is the same with the whole 
world. See, for instance, how the earth is arranged for the 
enjoyment of the fruits of manifold works, and how bodily 
form both outwardly and inwardly possesses a disposition 
of parts fitting to the different creatures even in detail, and 
thus forms the basis of the enjoyment of the fruits of mani- 
fold works. Even intelligent and highly trained artists 
are not able to comprehend it with their reason—how then 
should this disposition of the world come from a non- 
spiritual primary material, since clods of earth and stones 
are not capable of achieving this?” 

From Brahma Sutra 2, 3, 8. 


“When the soul beholds God purely, it takes all its being 
and its life, and whatever it is from the depth of God: yet 
it knows no knowing, no loving, or anything else whatso- 
ever. It rests utterly and completely within the being of 
God, and knows nothing, but only to be with God. So soon 
as it becomes conscious that it sees and loves and knows 
God it is content.” - 


—Meister Eckhart 
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We rebuilt our educational buildin 


An old Akron Plan building is remodeled into a modern educational plant 


One of the first major pieces of construction in 
educational plants since the close of the war, the 
remodeled building of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church in St. Louis shows what can be done with 


an old building. 


UR ORIGINAL educational building was constructed 

forty three years ago by a courageous and faithful 
group of less than five hundred members. An auditorium; 
or sanctuary, was added two or three years later. The total 
cost of our plant added up to over $280,000—a tremendous 
amount for those days. 

The Akron plan was used for the educational building, a 
plan which was-very popular at the time and quite suitable 
to the type of Sunday school program then held. In the 
center of one of the floors was a large assembly room, with 


*President, Board of Elders and Deacons, Union Avenue 


Christian Church, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


The Union Avenue Christian Church of St. Louis is one of 
the largest and most influential churches of that fellow- 
ship. The original building shown here was erected about 
forty years ago. Dr. Hampton Adams is now Minister. 
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By I. O. Royse 


a balcony around three sides of the big space. Class roo 
with dividing walls, radiated from the general assem 
room on both the ground floor and the balcony, like spok 
of a great wheel. These class rooms could be closed 
from the central assembly room by curtains or doors. 

When the pupils came on Sunday morning, they went tor 
their class rooms, seated looking toward the platform. The: 
assembly space was used by fgae who held their class) 
meetings in other parts of the building. When all had as 
sembled, the superintendent and the musicians would go to” 
the central platform. There, with his total school in full? 
view, the superintendent made announcements, had the 
golden text read (this was a memory verse used by all 
grades, since the lesson materials were uniform in theme 
and Bible content) and the musicians, usually an orchestra 
and a song leader, led the whole school, young and old, in 
spirited songs to start off the day’s program. Perhaps some- 
one would address the great mixed assembly. 


Old equipment found inadequate ; 


With the growing acceptance of the graded principle for 
both w orship and can materials, this type of administra-— 
tion of the school was no longer possible. And changed 

administration demanded a change in the construe-— 
tion of the building. Makeshift adaptations of the 
space were made, taking down some partitions andé 
trying to find space for different age groups. The 
more this was attempted, the more serious were found — 
the inherent difficulties of the construction. It was_ 
finally decided that a major remodeling of the build-— 
ing w ould be necessary. ; 

‘After several years of study, our leaders decide 
that the school hone be divided into departments. 
with three grades in each department. They asked for 
three meeting rooms for each department: one a 
combination assembly and class room, and two 
smaller rooms. Space allotments and other sugges- 
tions were taken from Building and Equipment for 
Christian Education.’ In addition, individual rooms 
were to be provided for several large adult classes. 


The building is remodeled 


To accomplish the modernization of our plant, the 
balcony floor of the old building was torn out and a_ 
full floor built in its stead. This is now the third floor 
of the educational building, and has been made into 
department, class and assembly rooms for the junior, 
junior-high, and senior departments. The walls of 
the second floor, the old assembly room, were re- 
arranged to provide proper space for the nursery, 
kindergarten and primary groups. The first and 
ground floors are used by adult groups. 
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During the years our enrollment had grown from 500 
» 1500, so that even with these changes more space was 
eeded. A new addition 23 feet wide was added, extending 
tom the basement to the third floor. Here are located 
ne offices for the ministers and the general office. 

In the new section, also, is a Memorial Chapel built in 
nemory of Dr. George A. Campbell, minister of the church 
rom 1918 to 1938. This chapel, a gift of Mr. William H. 
Julany, a life-long friend of Dr. Campbell, is a work of 
irt and beauty. The stained glass window symbolizing 
he forces working for Christian unity is surrounded 
>y a mosaic bearing the text, “That they may all be one, 
even as thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they 
aay also be in Us.” This chapel is used by the children’s 
lepartments for worship experiences. It is also used for 
small wedding groups, funerals, and by the “Silent Berean 
Congregation,” a group of members handicapped by not 
being able to talk and hear. 

On the first floor there is an assembly room seating 
over 300 persons, which gives adequate provision for the 
Women’s Council. A portion of the ground floor was exca- 
vated an additional three feet, and there we have provided 
an auditorium-dining room which seats over 500. A beauti- 
ful stage with handsome curtains and modern lighting is 
built into this room. ‘ 

By diligent planning over several years it was possible 
to accomplish in our rebuilt plant almost as desirable a 
layout as we could have had by building an entirely new 
building. The cost, including new furniture and furnish- 
ings, has been something over $300,000, while a new 
building with equal facilities would doutbless have cost 
$500,000 to $600,000... 


Why build now? 

The question might be asked, “Why did you build now?” 
In the first place, we took literally true a statement made in 
1944 by our minister, Dr. Hampton Adams, when he said, 
“Tt will be impossible, and I say this in all sincerity, for 
the Union Avenue Christian Church to minister adequately 


Below, the old assembly room, of the typical Akron plan. 
Note classrooms on the two floors, with elevated seats 
facing the platform at the left, not shown in this picture. 


To the right, this picture shows the beginning of the re- 

modeling of the assembly room. All the sloping timbers 

were removed and a level floor installed to make the full 
third floor of the new building. 
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At the top, a teacher with her class in one of the balcony 
rooms of the old building. Notice the floor on which the 
teacher was standing; it is a step. If she stepped back- 
wards she could easily fall. Note also that there is no 
room for a blackboard or for other facilities. 


Above, one group is attempting a worship service in the 

old assembly room, while at the same time a group of 

young people go around the balcony, raising considerable 
disturbance. 
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Floor plan of the third floor, showing the provision made for the junior, junior high 
and senior departments in the space once occupied by a balcony. 


to the religious education needs of its members and their 
children with our present education building.” 

In the second place, we justify our building because if 
we had waited, a high school and a college generation 
would have been passing on without our attractive and 
effective facilities in which to house and teach them, and 
this at a time when young people need our best influences. 


The beautiful new memorial chapel is here being used for 
worship by one of the children’s groups. It is also used 


for many general church purposes. 


MAT MENS TOILET 
WT WOMENS’ TOILET 


Also, our service to the community is being met more 
adequately—many meetings have already been held in our 
new building by “outside” groups. 

- The new building was dedicated during the week ending 
October 5, 1947, after almost two years of construction. ” 
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1 Service Bulletin No. 8 (Revised) International Council of Re-~ 
ligious Education, 50c. 


While the present equipment for the children’s groups 
is perhaps not ideal in every respect, it is a great 


improvement over the former arrangement. 
BE : 
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| e Beginning Teacher 


can't do that" 


By Anna Laura Gebhard* 


The beginning teacher whose development is being 
described in these continued stories finds that ‘‘ac- 
tivities’’ are not too appalling, after all. 


FAR SIS: 

I’m stumped! Why didn’t you tell me that this job of 
eaching fifth graders would require more resourcefulness 
nd skill than I’ve ever demonstrated? 

Let me back up, so you can appreciate my latest diffi- 

vulty. This morning the sixth graders, who have been 
tudying a unit of worship for several Sundays, took charge 
>f our worship service, and dedicated for the use of the 
lepartment a beautiful altar hanging that they had made 
hemselves. 
It was a beautiful piece of group work, and the sixth 
raders were justly proud of it. One knew as they read from 
he Psalms, as they led the group in prayer, as they told us 
about the meaning of their hanging, that they enjoyed their 
handiwork and that they had learned to love more sincerely 
the great Book from which its symbols had come. We went 
from the inspiring worship experience to our classes. 

Can you guess what happened? Well, the conversation 
went something like this: “Say, those sixth graders sure 
have worked!” “Mrs. Jones, why can’t we ever do some- 
thing like that?” 

I felt something wither inside of me. Sis, I can’t do 
things like that. I can’t spatter paint, or write original 
stories, or make a recognizable free-hand drawing, or 
make relief maps, write an inspiring litany. And when I 
don’t know how myself, I feel quite panicky about guiding 
nearly a dozen ambitious children in such activities. 

Finally I succeeded in regaining enough composure to 
remark, “I’d like to be the teacher of a class that could 
produce a splendid piece of work like those sixth graders 
did. How do you think they did it?” 

“Oh, I know how to spatter paint,” answered Ted. “You 
take a tooth brush and screen...” 

“Tt took something more than a tooth brush and screen,” 
I put in. “What came before that?” 

“Planning. A lot of planning,” Marian answered. “It 
took ideas, and it took study. They spent a long time find- 
ing the verse of Scripture they wanted to use, and then 
finding the symbols that would ‘fit’ it.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “If our class really wants to do 
something worthwhile it will take planning and study, too. 
It will take more time than we have on Sunday mornings.” 

“The sixth graders met after school every Thursday to 
work on their hanging.” 

We turned back to the first lesson of the unit, where sev- 
eral activities were suggested. We scanned the list. I 
wondered what would come next. I kept remembering one 


*Methodist Parsonage, Litchfield, Minnesota 
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little phrase from last week’s leadership training lesson 
that somehow stuck in my mind—perhaps for this emer- 
gency. “Be more venturesome in your teaching. Be more 
venturesome in your teaching.” 

Finally I suggested that we continue with our lesson on 
the teaching of Jesus, and that each one come next Sunday 
with some plans of what we could do that would carry out 
the ideas we’ve been learning. 

Although I have been hesitant to attempt some of the 
activities suggested in our guidebook, I’m wondering, Sis, 
if my group doesn’t really need that kind of experience. 
We need to live some of the things we’ve been talking about. 
We need to learn to work together in a cooperative, happy 
spirit. I’ve been trying to tell my boys and girls what life 
in Jesus’ day was like. Maybe through a well chosen ac- 
tivity they can really get the feel of life in those days. At 
least it’s worth trying. 


Dear Sis: 

The fifth grade class have just bounded out of the house 
after our first extra session. Last Sunday morning we 
listened to ideas and listed them on the blackboard. There 
were lots of things suggested: writing our own play as if we 
were friends of Jesus discussing his teachings, making a 
picture map of Palestine and tracing on it the places where 
Jesus travelled with his disciples, making a frieze for our 
department wall showing the different people whom Jesus 
knew, making a scene, or diorama that would show some 
event in Jesus’ life. : 

My ambitious bunch, as I might have known, selected 
the diorama activity. And the scene they chose was Jesus 
healing the sick in the narrow streets of Jerusalem. 

We listed the materials we would need: a large card- 
board box for our stage in which our scene would be set, 
wall paper to cover the outside of our box, all the pictures 
we could find of Jerusalem streets and of Jesus healing and 
teaching, construction paper to make the houses and streets. 

The children brought most of the equipment we will need 
today. Of course our ideas grew and grew. Shirley brought 
material for curtains for the front of our stage. Ted even 
brought a set of Christmas tree lights for the scene. “Who- 
ever saw a stage without footlights,” he said. 

We appointed committees today, and assigned responsi- 
bility for the different parts of our work. Three boys are 
going to construct the stage, cover the box, fix Shirley’s 
curtains, and place the footlights. Bob is going to draw 
in the background. Two of the girls are going to build the 
little houses with their arched doorways and draw the 
cobble stone street. The others are mounting figures of 
people, which we selected from old Sunday school papers, 
on cardboard and making paper doll stands for them so 
they will be upright. Ben is drawing a little gray donkey, 
and a camel or two against the background of the street. 

Then all of us are going to plan the worship service 
when we share our picture-scene with the department. 

I never expected to find my class so eager to find out 
what life in Jesus’ day was really like. But best of all, I’m 
watching some of the pupils grow too. Ted, who often 
seems like the fifth wheel in the group, has been full of good 
ideas, and has been helpful and interested. Ben, our timid 
new pupil, is our eager artist. Marian has found that 
others beside herself have good ideas too. 

And even the teacher, Sis, has discovered abilities of 
ingenuity and resourcefulness she didn’t know she had. 
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When "School's 
out!" —what then? 


By Ruth Elizabeth Murphy 


HIS ARTICLE goes to press during a snowstorm and 

it will be read in mid-winter. But it is not too early 
for church leaders to be thinking about the shout of chil- 
dren, “School’s out!” When the long summer vacation 
begins, what then? This account deals with one important 
phase of the church’s summer program: the cooperation 
of the churches with other agencies serving the summer 
needs of children and youth. Let us look at the situation as 
we find it in many communities and then see what can be 
done about it. 


The community situation 


In a mid-west city some church people had been work- 
ing with other civic leaders for months to develop a sum- 
mer-long program of recreation, including arts and crafts; 
they planned to reach boys and girls of all ages in all 
parts of their city. They told of their success with real 
pleasure. 

When asked concerning the effect this had on their vaca- 
tion church school attendance they had two answers. Yes, 
it did cut into their attendance and that was a real prob- 
lem. However, it kept small hands busy all day, all sum- 
mer, in every part of the city. It was especially helpful in 
the underprivileged areas where street gangs sometimes 
developed. It gave group work to lonely boys and girls, 
and it taught skills which were useful. This program con- 
tinued all summer and thus gave constructive activities 
during the whole vacation period. With these great ad- 
vantages in mind, some of the church leaders felt that 
Christian education should be given at some other time. 

This situation illustrates the fact that many public 
agencies are increasing their summertime services because 
the problems of unoccupied youth have become so insistent. 
In line with this trend, public schools are having longer 
sessions, including camp programs. Recreation commit- 
tees, commissions and boards are employing personnel to 
direct crafts, games, swimming and other recreation for a 
full summer schedule in some cities. The park commissions 
are increasing their summertime staffs to render longer 
services. Great values lie in most of these programs. They 
express the concern which many have for the welfare of 
the boys and girls. 

The so-called private agencies 
their summertime programs. Among other activities, 
Y.M.C.A.’s have baseball leagues, Girl Scouts have day 
camps in the parks, Y.W.C.A.s have swimming classes in 
their pools, Boy Scouts have overnight hikes, service clubs 
sponsor junior bands to play in the parks, and Campfire 
Girls have trips to interesting places. These illustrate a 
few of the types of activities which are pressing forward 
to occupy the summer period. 

While many churches are doing their share in making 
these programs possible and inspiring their members to co- 
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are also expanding 


‘uled in the center of town, although many younger boy) 


operate in them, yet we have to reckon with the fact tha) 
the churches have their own important programs for sum 
mer time. The vacation church school has proved itself fo.) 
fifty years as a most valuable summer activity. The esta 
lished camps and conferences of the churches for all age 
are also making great contributions. Recently more an 
younger boys and girls are being taken to these camps) 
Family camps are still in the experimental stage, but ar 
making headway. The problem éreated by this situatioy 
is aie shown in the following case: : 
A certain ministerial association sponsored s some vacé 
tion. church schools. Then the Y.M.C.A. asked the assoc! | 
ation to announce the junior boys’ baseball league, ang } 
they agreed. Too late, they checked up on hours, dat 4 
and days. They discovered their boys had to choose 
tween vacation church school and baseball. Also, one cul 
urban recreation director ruled that only those intermedi 
ate boys who attended all practice ball games in July couls| 
take part in the league games in August. Some of thoss| 
junior high boys had to choose between a whole summe> | 
of games or two weeks of a church camp. Some chose on | 
and some the other. 


What can be done? i 


In a situation like this there are some problems involvev 
and unmet needs to consider. All ages of all neighborhood | 
should be supplied with wholesome activities for all thy 
summer. Many of the agencies are asking for the tim) 
of the boys and girls of the same age at the same time. 
The schedules of hours, days, and months need to 
staggered and scheduled for those ages for those neigh 
borhoods. Unless this is done, certain dates will be over} 
full and choices will have to be made, while other date» 
for that same group may be empty. Then there will by 
other ages of boys and girls who never have any worthy, 
while activities eceduled for them. | 

Moreover, there are many neighborhoods which ari 
totally neglected. No facilities or programs are provided) 
This may be in rural areas, underprivileged areas, or sub 
urban areas. In some towns all the activities are sched | 


and girls are not allowed to travel so far alone and thei) 
age group in the outlying neighborhoods is neglected 
Also, many places lack adequate leadership. 

The only way these matters can be remedied is to hav» 
the heads of all summer programs of worthwhile type” 
come together early, preferably in the fall or mid-winter 
to plan a neighborhood summer calendar, or schedule 
They should take into account all the areas for which the» 
are responsible and also all the ages, dates, and hourss. 
Then the plans can be made together. Greater service cai 
be rendered because competition is eliminated. A sampl« 
calendar showing a possible arrangement is printed om 
the page opposite. 


Examples of other types of cooperation 


Other forms of cooperation would also be possible 
For instance, in one middle western city, the recreation) 
leadership training institute was used by the vacatiow 
church school leaders to train their teachers for som» 
phases of their work. Some of the church recreation lead): 
ers were teachers in this institute. It included arts ane 
crafts as well as games. 

There can also ‘his cooperation in promotion and pubs 
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According to the calendar planned by the agencies in this community, the children go to vacation church 


school ‘during five morning a week in July. The afternoons and Saturdays in July and all day in 


August are given to home duties, family fun, and to various recreational activities sponsored by other 


agences, such as band practice, swimming, 4-H Club, story hour and playground. 


licity. Some public schools mimeograph and distribute 
in each public school district the list of all the wholesome 
summertime activities for children in that:school district. 
The list includes the name of the sponsor of the program, 
the type of program, the dates, hours and place for each. 
Thus the children and parents can see what is available. 
These lists are usually made up by some planning group 
such as a Council of Social Agencies, but are also made 
by informal groups. 

Cooperation between agencies sometimes helps both. 
In Washington, D. C., one of the librarians helped the 
churches get the books they needed in training institutes 
and vacation church schools. Later, the library secured 
a more generous budget because of the expanded service 
it was rendering. 

In one large city, the library decided to put in films and 
phonograph records. It was hard to decide which ones to 
select. Several agencies joined forces, including the chil- 
dren’s committee of the council of churches, to preview 
materials and suggest which audio-visual materials could 
best be used. Then, as the agencies had funds for audio- 
visual materials, they turned the funds over to the library. 
The library matched this with a similar amount. All 
agencies now have a large selection for wide use. This is 
of special help to summertime programs, where more time 
makes possible the wider use of audio-visual materials. 

In Los Angeles one Y.M.C.A:: and the neighboring 


churches felt that a summer long program was needed for 
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boys and girls. They had vacation church school in one 
church each morning in July and in another church in 
August. Then they had recreation programs in the 
Y.M.C.A. each afternoon. 

The development of this spirit of community responsi- 
bility and cooperation is one of the purposes of the vaca- 
tion church school itself. A few years ago, I was greeted 
at the entrance of a church building in an Eastern city 
by a junior boy whose armband read, “Police!” He 
greeted me cordially and led me to the junior-high-school 
age “Mayor” who gave me the “key to the city.” They 
had a large homemade map covering one entire wall. On 
it were pictured the agencies in their community which 
they considered worthwhile from a Christian citizen’s point 
of view. The other agencies were listed at the bottom 
as being unworthy of being in their town. They tried to 
find out how the wholesome agencies could work together 
to make a better community. 

One minister remarked to a group who were discussing 
vacation church schools, “Nothing challenges me more 
than vacation church school work except the ministry. 
The longer and concentrated amount of time makes it 
possible to really make a difference in the lives of boys 
and girls.” 

Plans for next summer should be made now. They 
should include cooperation with others to make a better 
use of the summer for boys and girls—and thus, a better 
Christian community. 
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How can children experience God? 


A description and interpretation of one method used 


il fee LEADERS of the Kindergarten Department of the 
Whittier Christian church had become dissatisfied with 
merely teaching children to memorize words about God. 
They saw that to repeat “God is love” is not enough. So 
they set out to help the children have an experience in 
which God’s love and care became real to them through 
everyday things. Under the leadership of Mrs. Lee Ellis, 
the superintendent, they worked out an interesting unit on 
the “Gifts of God.’ The church and parents were so well 
pleased with this unit that it is felt worthwhile to share it 
with others. With the two-hour session throughout the 


elementary division there was ample time for this piece of 


The children watched the mothers make the dough. When they ate the 
biscuits and honey the unit came to a climax with a happy realization 
of God as the giver of every good gift. 


*Instructor in the Department of Undergraduate Religion at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Formerly Minister of Educa- 
tion at First Christian Church, Whittier, California. 
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By Riley Herman ll 


work. 
school. 


. — 


ii 

i 
It could, of course, also be done in a vacation | 

‘ 
The unit itself i} 


Objectives: the Apardners adopted at the outset foun 
objectives for this unit. First, to help each child to realize ), 
that “God is the Giver of every good and perfect gift.” | 
Second, to provide enjoyable experiences so that the gifte 
would be made more meaningful. Third, to help childrery 
thank God spontaneously for his gifts. Fourth, to hel 
children realize that God’s best gift is Jesus. 

The next task was to work out the ways and means by 
which to make these objectives effective. Various material: | 
were selected. The group of teachers and other leaders | 
sought songs, stories, games, visual aids, and creative ac | 
tivities which would help to relate God to the experience 
of children. Some of the creative activities were these 
making blueprints with leaves; water playing, making boats 
and ducks out of paper and floating them in water; work) 
ing with cotton, making crayola drawings and pasting cot 
ton on them; use of vegetables, making potato block prints 
of carrots; use of fruits, drawing apple and apple trees 
use of milk, drawing pictures of cows, and animals thai 
drink milk; and use of wheat and honey, cutting out bis- 
cuits and observing a glassed-in-beehive. 

This gives the reader a skeleton view of this unit. Along 
with these, other activities were used. When the groups 
was studying a particular food, there was coordinatior 
with the mid-morning lunch. Then there was the occasior» 
when the children visited a shut-in nearby, sang for him 
and shared with him some of the flowers of his garden 

An example will help to make clear the way this unit 
was carried on. The gifts of bread and honey were the mos! 
interesting material used. Before the Sunday when mothers 
were to come and make biscuits, the children had oppor- 
tunity to observe pictures, to hear stories and to sing songs 
about the way in which we get our daily bread and honey 

A chart was used to show the various stages: through 
which the little grain of wheat goes to become flour ané! 
finally bread. All the steps relating to the soil, the culti- 
vation and growth, the rains and the harvesting were 
shown to the children, with opportunity for them to par- 
ticipate in discussion. Local graneries, and even the baker- 
ies were brought into the scope of this study. The children | 
had opportunity to see how men work with God in the de~ 
velopment of bread. 

This same step-by-step method was used to show how we: 
get honey. The little bee was pointed out as a worker with: 
God in the production of a good gift of life. The children | 
had opportunity to see bees actually at work. One of the 
members of the church brought the glassed-in beehive. ) 

On the Sunday set aside for the climax of this particular’) 
study, a few mothers were asked to come in and make the 
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iseuits. The children were permitted to watch and some 
ven participated in rolling the dough. While they waited 
or the biscuits to bake, their leader reviewed the essential 
actors, and interpreted them in the light of the objectives 
et forth above. When the biscuits were ready, the children 
ere most eager to eat them with the honey that the bees 
ad provided. The occasion was a happy one, and one in 
vhich God had a very real and indispensable part—the 
siver of every good and perfect gift. 


> DD 


he significance of such a unit 


Let us now look in more detail at the reasons under- 
ying this unit. These reasons go rather deep into the 
nature of the child and of education. One of the problems 
fin working with children is that of developing a sense of 
.§security in and through fellowship with God. If this is 
done adequately on the kindergarten level, there will be 
ifless occasion for “foxhole religion.” The fear-motivated 
world in which we live makes it all the more important for 
us to provide those experiences for children which will 
help them to discover that God cares, that he is depend- 
able, that he loves them and is the source of all the good 
§ gifts of life. 

But stability and enrichment are not:achieved by mere 
verbalization. A vital experience of God cannot be had 
} in a vacuum, nor in abstract ideas. It comes only through 
experiences of concrete things and persons. If children 


The JouRNAL has often preached the gospel of “the 
educational approach” as a necessity in the entire 
work of the church, but has been hard put to it to 
find illustrations of what it preaches. In a chance 
conversation of the Editor with Mr. Watson this 
prize instance was described. Mr. Watson has been 
pursued all over the country in his busy field sched- 
ule as Director of the Laymen’s Crusade until he 
has prepared this article. 


Tuts IS THE SIMPLE STORY of the simple procedure 
by which an average church of which the writer was 
pastor developed its program democratically through a 
church-wide educational approach, and did’so using the 
Board of Elders as the basis of operations. 

Theoretically this church has a Board of Elders of nine 
men who are supposed to be the spiritual “overseers” of 
the whole church and its program. Actually in practice 
this Board had concerned itself with only a fragment of its 
field. When there was a new pastor to be called or when 
there was a problem with the present leadership, the board 
acted. If the pastor was away the Board was consulted 


about a supply. It supervised in a perfunctory way the 


nominations for general church officers. It seldom had any 
articulation with the church school or any other group 
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grow into a vital fellowship with God in any mearingful 
sense whatever, it means that God must be thought of as 
present and creative at the point where the children inter- 
act with their everyday world. 

Every church wants its children to grow into a con: 
sciousness that God is, that his most meaningful nature is 
righteous love, and that his laws are inexorable. Pastors 
and parents want the child’s heart to be inclined toward 
the good, the true, the beautiful, and all those qualities 
that belong to God. Unfortunately, some churches attempt 
to establish fellowship between God and the child through 
the shortcut method of transmitting verbal and rhetorical 
ideas about God. There are those who think that when the 
child has learned to say “God is love” he has experienced 
God as such. Insipid evangelism has cheated many chil- 
dren out of a fine and beautiful fellowship with God. 

Other churclies occasionally have some persons working 
with children who understand how persons grow through 
their continuous response to their environment. The 
method of teaching is found within the nature of the child. 
The discovery of fellowship with God becomes a natural 
unfolding of the meaning of life in and through the ex- 
periences of the everyday give-and-take. This does not 
mean, however, that experiences are not to be interpreted 
and evaluated in the light of the best and the highest values. 
The weighing and evaluation are-most important steps in 
the process of experiencing God through his gifts. 


Taking the elders into the : 
educational program 


By J. Allan Watson 


where educational and other activities went on. 

The summer time is usually a “low-period” in church 
activities. Also, that particular summer the denominational 
headquarters had been emphasizing the need for church- 
wide cooperative planning of the total church life and 
program. The pastor called this Board together one night 
early in the summer and suggested they give one night 
each week in a process designed to inform the elders as to 
what was happening, to give some thought to what ought to 
happen the next year in that church, and to see what they 
could do to help it to happen. 

These men were both average and representative of the 
church life and community. One was an attorney and 
formerly assistant attorney general, another a business 
man running a mercantile establishment, a third an opti- 
cian, another an accountant. Others around the table were 
the county assessor, the auditor of the state prison, an of- 
ficer in the state insurance department. One was past 
eighty and two in their seventies. 


They don’t know, but find out 


In the first meeting the pastor had prepared a one- 
page list of questions about the church, its organization and 
activities, and its life. These questions dealt with such 
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problems as: “What is the church doing in the field of 
family life and parent education?” “Are the Boy Scouts 
integrated into the church life or simply an appendage?” 
“What is the status of the worship program in the primary, 
junior, and other departments of the church school?” 
“Is there any coordination of the work of the men’s Bible 
classes and the Men’s Club?” “Is the missionary program 
of the church being implemented in the age-level program 
of the church?” “Are the children singing the right kind 
of songs?” “Does the church have an over-all approach 
to its musical program?” “Are the various women’s work 
organizations integrated or does each one work on its own 
objectives without reference to others or the church?” 
“What kind of teaching is being done in the church 
school?” “Is there a real correlated program for teaching 
stewardship?” “Is there any real concerted effort to meet 
the young adult needs?” And so on, with penetrating 
questions. 

It was not long until a general state of embarrassment 
prevailed as one man after another confessed almost total 
lack of specific knowledge. True, most of them had im- 
pressions, but no data upon which to draw conclusions. 
The pastor’s next step was to make sure that this sense of 
frustration was dispelled. He had brought with him a few 
simple pamphlets and books illustrative of resources which 
were available for their guidance and information. 

His next move was to suggest two steps. First, each 
elder should choose the area in which he was willing to 
make a special study and to visit organizations, classes, 
meetings, and other activities to observe and report back 
his observations. The next few weeks were spent in study, 
with each elder going over his material and reporting from 
time to time on what he had learned about his particular 
phase of the program. Then came the visitations to disclose 
the strength and weaknesses of the present programs and 
activities. They discovered that this church had been 
attempting to carry out an educational approach without 
succeeding too well. Finally, the elders felt they had some- 
thing concrete to act upon and were ready to make the 
next move. 


They discuss matters with the leaders 


Consequently a series of fall mid-week dinners and meet- 
ings were planned and announced. But more than that: 
each elder made himself responsible for inviting and se- 
curing the attendance of the key persons in the phase of 
the work that he had chosen for study. For each elder was 
now committed to lead a discussion group. He had the 
guidance material the pastor gave him, but also and best 
of all, his observations. Thus the elder who assumed 
. responsibility for the worship phase enlisted the choir 
director, the leaders of worship and music in the various 
departments and classes of the church school, and similar 
leaders in other organizations of the church life. This was 
not a class but in reality a planning group. The elder in 
charge Of the stewardship phase did likewise, and so on. 

The emphasis was on the idea that these were “meetings 
to discuss and plan our program.” While numbers were 
not aimed at there was an average total of about one 
hundred and fifty present in the nine groups for the six 
week-night meetings. The groups covered these ten areas: 
worship, stewardship, property and equipment, pastoral 
oversight, evangelism, religious education (Sunday 
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‘so on. Also, this plan did bring together the functional ane | 


school), publicity and public relations, interdenomin 
tional affairs, men’s work, and women’s work. 


They start an indigenous program of leadership traini 


At the conclusion of the series of meetings each gro 
drew up a report. This report was factual as to actus 
conditions and situations, both good and bad. It likewis 
made certain specific suggestions for change or improv) 
ment. These reports were read later in plenary meeting 
before the total group and recommended to the variow 
organizations and the Official Board of the church and th 
congregation. The unifying factor, of course, was the elde 
who led each group. He had been through the proce> 
of discussion, investigations and reports with his felloy \ 
elders so that he knew the thinking of the elders’ grow ‘ 
in those phases other than his own. Short conferences ¢ | 
the elders also kept the process geared together toward — 
total church-wide educational program. 

Out of this grew a leadership training department whic 
was lifted from the framework of the church school to 
church-wide basis. On the “Division of Leadership” con 
mittee were the key persons in the age-level department 
and the functional departments who were vitally corm]. 
cerned with the problems of properly trained leaders. T }’ 
illustrate: the choir was represented, as were the son } 
leaders of Sunday school classes and departments. Th 
ushers were represented and when the next leadershi). 
training school was held in that church there was a clas 
for ushers. Both those then in service and others, including} 
young men and women from the Youth Department, wh» 
might like to become ushers for the church worship services 
were enrolled. Having gone through the planning an» 
evaluating process, the in-service leaders were anxious t» 
improve and enlist others in the training process. 

Of course, this did not solve all the problems of tha 
church. But it did give the church a program in whos» 
creation all had shared. It did awaken the elders to thei 
total responsibility. One became director of the division o 
worship for the whole church, another of stewardship, an» | 
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age-level leaders in such a way that they saw the relation 
ship of their own particular work to the total churcl) 
program. When the component reports and suggestion» 
and objectives of each group were brought together in thy 
plenary sessions it gave the leaders a program and ob 
jectives which grew up from the “grass roots” and wer# | 
not superimposed. | 

The total leadership was brought closer together in| 
understanding of each other’s problems and the commor: 
problems of the church. There was indeed a new unity 0° 
thought and action in that church. Before this plan was) 
put to work, the elders and most adults knew that educa. | 
tional work was going on and that it was “a nice thing” 
but it didn’t mean much to them. But later there were one! 
hundred and fifty people who were informed about it, with 
many actually at work. The women’s society improved)| 
vastly the quality and range of its meetings. The same | 
thing happened in other groups. And the elders, while stil! _ 
responsible for the religious life of the church, saw that) 
kind of life in broader and more practical terms. “The | 
educational approach,” which means touching life where-\_ 
ever it is being developed, had, through the elders, come 
to the whole work of the church. 
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By Raymond K. Beals* 


OR BETTER OR FOR WORSE, radio has firmly estab- 
ished itself as one of the most important influences upon 
yur thinking and our way of living. Approximately ninety- 
four per cent of our homes are equipped with receiving 
sets, and more than twelve hundred broadcasting stations 


variety of “sense and nonsense, information and misinfor- 


.Jmation,” serials, “soap operas,” quiz shows, music, drama, 
_|speeches, etc. Radio has come to be so much accepted as a 


part of our daily living that we seldom stop to realize how 
much we are influenced by it. 

With or without parental encouragement, our boys and 
girls have become avid radio “fans.” A recent study re- 
vealed that the average American child spends more than 
fourteen hours every week in front of the loud speaker. Our 
children actually spend more time listening to the radio 
than they do at any other single occupation except sleeping! 


Radio—for the family 


It follows from the above considerations that Christian 
parents and educators ‘ought to be a great, deal more con- 
cerned about the programs that come into our homes than 
has been the case up to now. 

Because of its timeliness, its effectiveness and its acces- 
sibility, radio can be and should be a valuable resource in 
family living. The whole family, through the miracle of 
radio, can enjoy the best in music, news, drama and other 
forms of entertainment. But the tragedy is that the “whole 
family” doesn’t usually enjoy it. Radio, in most of our 
homes, does not become the rich family experience that 
it could be and should be. In the typical home, each mem- 
ber of the family chooses his own favorite programs in 
more or less “hit or miss” fashion. Then the others buy 
extra radios so that they can listen to some other program 
at the same time! 

How can radio be made to serve more effectively the 
best interests of the entire family? Here are three practical 
suggestions. 


Know what is ‘‘on the air’ 


For one thing, we need to know a great deal more than 
we usually do about the programs that are available. Gener- 
ally speaking, the newspapers do not give us sufficient 
information. about radio programs to guide us in choosing 
the best listening. Most newspapers list only four or five 
programs for each time period, although there are scores 
of other programs on the air at the same time. Even in 
these instances they tell us little more than the title of the 
program and the time. 

Any family would profit by a careful study of the “Guide 


to Radio Programs of Special Value,” selected by the 


* Pastor of the Howard Methodist Chaish: Findlay, Ohio. 
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Federal Radio Education Committee and published monthly 
in Scholastic Magazine, which will be found in most high 
school libraries. A more complete guide, issued less fre- 
quently in booklet form, is The Best in Radio Listening, 
published by the Joint Radio Committee, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. Both of these guides will be found very 
helpful in choosing programs for family listening. 

All four of the major networks issue monthly or quar- 
terly bulletins describing their regular program features. 
They will be glad to put your name on their mailing list 
if you request it. 

Another very helpful periodical is the Service Bulletin 
of the Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. This monthly bulletin 
also will be sent without charge to anyone requesting it. 


Choose your own diet! 


In radio listening, as in everything else, you must be 
selective in your tastes, just as with magazines, books and 
music. We may be assured that the broadcasters will try 
to give us the kind of programs they think we want to hear! 
Unfortunately, we rarely write to an artist or a station 
manager to commend a good program, but are much more 
willing to criticize something we do not happen to like. 

“Good radio” for the Christian family means a careful 
selection of programs with due regard to the need for both 
entertainment and education. Even‘ the serial adventure 
stories for children may have their place! Recent studies 
of programs like “Superman” have shown that, taken as 
a whole, they may be much more helpful than harmful. But 
the radio diet should not be limited to programs of this 
sort. The wise parent will be careful to suggest other good 
programs for supplemental listening. 

Incidentally, the church might well take a cue from the 
popularity of children’s radio programs, and produce more 
programs like the “Adventure” series, released by the Joint 
Radio Committee and making effective use of this medium 
for the purposes of Christian education and evangelism. 
With more programs of this caliber we could reach some 
of the twenty million American youth who are without 
Christian teaching! 


Make listening an adventure! 


The effectiveness of radio as an enriching family experi- 
ence will depend very largely upon advance preparation 
for listening and a “follow-up” experience after the broad- 
cast. This will require some time and effort on the part 
of the parent in studying the nature and content of the pro- 
gram, so as to stimulate interest and help the young listener 
to know what to look for during the broadcast. Whenever 
possible, the family will want to listen to the program 
together and talk it over after it is finished. It is a mistake 
to leave the radio on, letting it run through one program 
after another, without taking time to “digest” what has 
been heard. 

More and more programs are providing “guide books” 
of some sort to make listening a more enjoyable and mean- 
ingful experience. One of the most effective books of this 
type is the “Log Book” available for the “Adventure” 
series mentioned above. The book contains many pictures 
and gives the background of the stories dramatized on the 
air. There is also a “Discussion Guide” for teachers and 
parents, which offers valuable suggestions for activities 
and projects which young listeners will enjoy, and which 
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will greatly increase the educational value of the program 
itself. 

Popular as it already is, radio is still in its infancy. 
Frequency modulation and television will shortly open 
up great new fields to influence us for good or ill. It is 
high time that we learned how to make the best possible use 
of this powerful instrument to enrich family life as well 
as to give knowledge and entertainment. 


Putting Family 
Week to work 


In the local church 


By Leland Foster Wood* 


Puss AND RADIO, national promotion and eloquent 
addresses are devoted every year to National Family Week. 
And this year’s observance, May 2-9, will more than ever 
be marked by these desirable efforts. But the place where 
this observance succeeds or misses the mark is the local 
church. How can this national “Week” be put to work 
there? While what is said here is addressed to the pastor 
it will apply just as well to the church school superin- 
tendent and to any other person or a committee responsible 
for the observance. The theme for this year will come 
very close to the heart of anyone making such plans: 
“Christ the Center of Home Life.” 

Family Week should speak to us constructively and 
hopefully. There are many good homes. These are the 
salt of the earth and the hope of the church. Looking 
forward, therefore, the pastor will plan to recognize and 
extend such homes. 

He will, of course, preach that week on family themes, 
but he will also ask himself whether his preaching is family 
conscious and helpful to families throughout the year. As 
a result, through Family Week especially, but to a proper 
degree during all the year, the minister will make all the 
services, classes, groups and meetings contribute to Chris- 
tian family living. 

Understanding and appreciation of family living consti- 
tute a base for effective educational work. The pastor will 
want some well planned special features, among which 
might be the recognizing of families in the church in ways 
that are most appropriate. Happy is the church that has 
well filled family pews. 

Some churches plan a Wedding Bells reunion for this 
week, inviting all couples married in that church to be 
guests of honor and at the same time making couples 
married elsewhere feel that they are a part of the service. 
In some places a “Marriage Renewal” service has been 
held. 

Family-at-Home Night is a good feature. The plan is to 
have all families plan a special evening at home simul- 
taneously with the best kind of family good times. As far 


* Secretary, Commission on Marriage and the Home, Federal 
Council of Churches, New York, New York. 
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as he can the pastor looks in on these family parti 
A family worship experience highlights each one. 

Family Night at church is another valuable feature, wi 
a program which includes the interests of members of a 
ages. Good features are an old fashioned family dinner, 
a hymn-sing, a dramatic presentation, a family life pictur 

Hobby Nights and hobby exhibits excite interest. Boo 
for the family can be featured in a Family Book Exhibit. 
Public libraries are glad to help. A book shelf on famil 
life, and a literature table or rack are valuable. Muc 
informal education can be carried on quietly through we! 
chosen books and pamphlets for various groups. Fo 
families meeting special problerns, reading would need to 
be supplemented by counseling. 

Family Week is a good time to face the question whether __ 
the church program gives young people good preparation | 
for successful Christian homemaking, whether it helps men | 
and women to build their marriages securely, whether help | 
and inspiration are given to parents in the God-given and | 
world-renewing task. As a result of such honest self-_ 
examination, special courses can be laid out for youth, for — | 
homemakers and for parents. The Family Week Program — 
may be a climax of such courses with reports to a much ~ 
larger group than those who took the courses, or an occa- 
sion for planning them for the following autumn or winter. | 

The church may want to initiate by itself or in co- © 
operation with other churches a family life conference. 
Such a conference provides opportunity for finding out 
what other churches are doing and for scrutinizing the 
whole program of the church to see whether it gives suf- 
ficient place to family life. i 

A strong feeling of the sacredness and the preciousness — 
of our family tiés must be cultivated in every way, along 
with better understanding of family needs in our present- 
day world. Where people have neglected home worship — 
they need help. Lists of Scripture readings and other aids © 
for families are distributed by some churches. _ : 

One splendid culmination for Family Week is a plan 
for home dedication by families in their homes. Aids are 
available for those who desire them from denominational — 
offices and from the Federal Council of Churches. Such ~ 
services might be followed by permanent plans for home ~ 
worship through development of the family council plan, — 
and by the cultivation of a new sharing of interests in | 
homes. 

The meaning of Family Week does not stop at the door 
of the particular family or church. A Help-Another-Family 
project might mean friendly acts toward families near at 
hand, help to needy families, and a genuine outpouring of 
Christian help to the parts of the world whose need is 
beyond our ability to understand. 

Each local church and each group of churches will want 
to keep in touch with the general denominational and na- 
tional plans for Family Week, in news releases, radio pro- 
grams, feature articles and the renewing of the awareness 
in the entire nation that family ties are of special impor- 
tance. The leaflet of suggestions for this week is put out 
from the office of the International Council of Religious 
Education and from denominational offices. Family Week 
is not just another program or another job. It is a lift for 
families and for churches. When church and home create 
and send out the energies of love and comradeship they 
will do their part under God in winning back the world 
from the edge of irretrievable disaster to the ways of the 
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‘amily of God. For the issues involved in this business of 
.¥;ome-building run very deep into our hearts, our social 
order and our Christian faith itself. 

_ There is an intimate closeness between Christianity and 
the home, not only in the fact that Christianity is based on 
family ideas, but because it is so life-centered that it can 
.)be expressed and imparted only through the experiences of 
_wdaily living such as a good family exemplifies. Christian 
living is too deep and important to be imparted by voices 
eard only a few times a month. It is the plan of God 
himself that children should have their lives shaped largely 
) by their parents. “Christian living begins at home,” as we 


For OVER TWENTY YEARS a dramatic presentation 
of depth and beauty has been given by the young people 
of Westminster church school in Buffalo, New York, as a 
service of worship on each Easter Sunday evening and on 
each Sunday preceding Christmas. It has been enacted in 
the chancel of the church and has been attended by the 
church school in a body and by a “packed house” of adults. 

The church has found that one of the surest and happiest 
approaches to the development of a full experience of 
reverence and worship in the young people is through the 
use of dramatics. To turn ancient traditions, lovely lives, 
into momentary reality, to study thoughtfully the stories 
and live even so briefly the character parts, is to enrich 
the emotional quality of the understanding and faith of 
these young people. In Westminster Church it has proved 
valuable beyond expectation. During the year, men and 
women bring their children to gaze at the photographs of 
“Daddy as little St. John,” or of “Mother as the Virgin 
Mary.” Adolescents invited to assume working roles recall 
shyly, “I was a cherub once, when I was just a kid.” 
Earnest parents say with eager diffidence, “I would like to 
have my Paul have the rich experience I remember.” To 
the values of all good dramatics there has been added the 
enrichment that comes through a good tradition over a 
period of years. 

The Pageant, as it is habitually called, follows the usual 
opening service of hymns, scripture and prayer. While the 
minister presides, the reading and prayer are given by high 
school boys or girls. The young men serve as ushers for 
these occasions. Actually the Pageant takes the place of the 
sermon. The dignity and reverence of the cast so. hallows 
each hour that the phrases “giving a play” or “putting on 
a show” are incongruous. The Pageant from its inception 
has been a service of worship. The stage setting never 
varies. Each time it is the beautiful chancel of the church, 
centered by a communion table behind which are carved 


* Springville, New York. Mrs. Meinecke for nearly twenty years 
worked with the pageant committe of Westminster Church, Buffalo, 
New York, where these church pageants have become a distinct 
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said in the theme for this week last year. 

The theme this year, “Christ the Center of Home Life” 
means Christ in our personal behavior and our relation- 
ships in the community. As he was intimately known in 
homes in his earthly ministry, so he must be received in 
the homes of today. With divorce at an all-time high, and 
with delinquency and mental illness at ominous levels, we 
need a new national and individual dedication to the build- 
ing of homes worthy of our American heritage and fit for 
the sons and daughters of God. Such a dedication this 
national observance can make possible when it is put to 
work in the local church. 


A tradition of dramatic worship 


Produced by young people in a local church 


By Lucile A. Meinecke* 


seats for minister and elders, and approached by three 
wide and deep steps. : 


Long term planning 


Probably the most important factor in the consistent 
growth of the spirit of worship surrounding these pageants 
has been the personnel of the committee that has guided 
their planning and execution. The parish ‘worker of the 
church selected for her committee earnest women with 
varying talents. Each of the women accepted creative 
responsibility for the perfection of details given into her 
charge. The church organist was an essential member of 
this group, since the choir and organ gave background and 
support for the ideas portrayed and musical themes inter- 
preted shifts of time and place and wove the episodes into 
a whole. 

The church officers reserved for the use of the committee 
a modest portion of the church school budget, recognizing 
the worth of these pageants in the church life and in the 
development of its young people. This step proved an 
important factor in planning for costumes and properties, 
and eventually for lighting effects. In the early years 
costumes for the stellar roles were rented from costume 
houses while drapes and accessories for the character 
groups were contrived from cheese cloth, cambrics, flannels 
and dyes. Each year, however, as the budget permitted, 
materials brilliant and lustrous were purchased and made 
up by the artists on the committee into full length classical 
robes used so frequently in the representation of biblical 
and old world characters. 

In this building of a wardrobe, as in the development 
of group spirit, the consistent year-by-year interest of the 
same person (chosen for her taste and skill with materi- 
als) has made for growth of lovely design and color. The 
religious art of the world became the standard by which 
tableaux’ and draperies were selected. Thomas Craven’s 
book Treasury of Religious Art and Petersham’s Christ 
Child were earnestly studied by committee and cast. 

Rayon satins from snowy white to scarlet, purple, gold, 
green and blue; metallic cloths kingly in design or spar- 
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kling white; copper screening for wings and halos; gold 
sash cords and golden leaves for wreaths; corded and 
heavy cottons and woolens, were gradually added. Au- 
thentic head scarves and other clothing were given by 
world travellers and interested parishoners. The rich 
beauty of these materials served more than the eye of the 
beholder; it gave a sense of worth and dignity to those 
who wore them. 

Stage “properties” were seldom faked. If they could not 
be real or truly suggestive of the real, they were omitted 
and suggested by pantomime. Incense rose from brass or 
golden censers. Candelabra were representative of antique 
and oriental art. Water jugs were Eastern porous jugs. 
Collectors often loaned their treasures to so responsible a 
cast. Flowers were imitation only for rehearsal. On “The 
Day” their fragrance and freshness perfumed the church. 


Casting and rehearsals 


The purpose behind the choice of the cast was that each 
participant should be stirred to a sincere creative effort of 
service in the portrayal of the role assigned to him. No 
attempt was made to develop star performers. On the 
contrary, no role was ever assumed twice by the same 
person. To be a member of the cast was an honor, and 
neither persuasion nor prestige influenced the committee 
in its choice. 

The parish worker, knowing the children’s needs and 
potentialities, submitted names to the committee for discus- 
sion and assignment of roles. There were no try-outs with 
subsequent disappointments and victories. If speaking parts 
were needed, voices with carrying quality became essential. 
Poise and grace were desirable, but frequently poise and 
grace emerged in youngsters whom the committee felt to 
be shy and awkward. 

Credit for these small miracles may be attributed to a 
number of influences. The techniques of guidance led to 
natural and thoughful, rather than dramatic, action. Ob- 
jective criticism of “effects” rather than individual gesture 
or inflection released self expression and avoided strain 
and self consciousness. “Think your part. Be the person, 
and your gestures and emphasis will take care of them- 
selves,” was the simple basis of training. 

Small group rehearsals spaced between full rehearsals 
made possible help where it was needed, and cut down the 
time of inactivity of others in the cast. When the whole 
group were called, they knew that the committee would 
respect their home-work and engagements, that no time 
would be wasted, that the rehearsal would be real, with 
costumes, lights and music. And they knew that if they 
ever again were to have a place in this group it would 
depend upon their prompt and consistent attendance and 
their complete cooperation. The latter included care of 
the choice costumes and properties loaned to them. The 
final dress rehearsal differed from the other rehearsals only 
in its perfection of detail, professional make-up, augmented 
choir, and the “challenge.” 

This challenge was a straightforward message from the 
director, the parish worker: “Each one of you has been 
carefully chosen because we feel that you can best portray 
the character assigned to you. The success of our church 
pageants has devenaaa upon those who took part. Tomor- 
row we will be counting on you. So live your parts that 
they shall seem real and true. The committee members 
will be assigned, as usual, to help each of you, so that you 
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need not be concerned for the detail of your appearance 
nor for the timing of your entrance. A prompter wil 
support you from the Reading Lectern. I know you wil 
not need her, but she will be there if you do. You have 
worked faithfully. Each of you knows his part, his place. 
J} have confidence that this will be the finest service our 
young people have ever given.’ 

Whatever script was chases, there had to be a prologue 
and an epilogue. The primary purpose of these added 
scenes was to increase the number of participants. While 
the Angel Chorus or a group of Judean folk helped toward 
this, we added a unit which we called the White Angels. 
Our Angel Chorus was clad in vivid color, but the eight 
to a dozen girls in the White Angels group, chosen for 
height and poise, always wore white, shiny robes and 
carried candles, greens, flowers, or trumpets. They officially 
opend and closed each pageant. They set the stage, created 
the mood for the action of the drama. They symbolized 
in their bearing, the grief, joy, reverence called for by the 


| 


opening scene. A part in this chorus is as eagerly sought | 


as the action bits on the stage center. Each girl is as 


carefully trained in her demeanor, her posture, her spirit — 


as those in more individual roles. 
spacing, the solo approaches to the chancel, the exact place 
and posture of each figure—all these emphases have made 


of this “chorus” much more than a mass. Each girl feels — 


the importance of her own “detail” in the composite picture. 


Production 


Since there was no change of stage setting, episodes or _ 


scenes were usually spaced with brief interpretive. music. 
All timing was leisurely—unhurried, yet never slow. Tab- 
leaux developed that were sustained for several seconds, 
capturing the beauty of line and color in episodes that 


The precision of the 


A casts aa ae 


petra iter 


too frequently is lost through speed of utterance or move- 


ment. “Take your time. Hold that pose; it is lovely,” 
came frequently from the supervising critics.- Great em- 
phasis was placed on detailed pantomime rather than on 
gesture. More was attempted through posture than through 
spoken word. 

The brief moments of bued reverence when a Magda- 
lene answered “Rabboni” to the voice that called “Mary”; 
when a shepherd boy lingered to look back at the tiny 
Christ Child; when the aged Simeon blessed God, “Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for I have seen 
thy salvation” ;—such pictures added mysticism and depth 
to simple lines. 

The long aisles of the church served as entrances for 
the larger groups. Great attention was paid to lighting 
effects and to the music for these processionals. Again the 
movements were gracious, leisurely and balanced. 


The scripts 


Because of the place held by the pageant in the complete 
church service, the performing time was never more than 
thirty minutes, This fact and the static setting limited our 
use of scripts. Also, the representation must be meaningful 
and beautiful to the children in the audience, for the whole 
church school attended, from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

Related episodes rather than a developing plot became 
the pattern. All non-essentials were eliminated. Although 
the best loved stories of Christmas and Easter, the ones in 
the Bible, were most frequently used, no two pageants were 
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pageant, setting the mood for the action. 


ever alike. For Christmas the drama sometimes centered 
about a shepherd lad’s gift to the Christ Child, or con- 
cerned a group of travellers or Bethlehem folk who chanced 
upon the manger scene, or wayfarers exposed to the guid- 
ance of the star; or the Angel Chorus. Sometimes the Wise 
Men arrived at Herod’s Court with pomp and ceremony, 
and subsequently found, upon their next entrance, the Holy 
Family. The climax, almost invariably, was the nativity 
scene in which Mary, Joseph and the Babe, surrounded by 
cherubs and a heavenly host, received homage from shep- 
herds, kings and individuals fancifully included in the 
pageant. 

At Easter we have used “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,” several of the old mystery plays, and many variations 
of the scenes at the tomb—where faith is restored to those 
that mourn, and where the Cross is dressed in “living green 
with lilies at its heart.” 


Other churches can do it 


It seems unnecessary-to include in this description fur- 
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This scene from one of the Easter plays used in the church shows some of the White Angels. These 


girls are chosen for height and poise and are dressed in shimmering white. They open and close each 


ther instructions, patterns, color schemes and the like, for 
these are details which must vary with each church. They 
will be determined by the finances, setting, earnestness and 
skills of the group who undertake such a service to and in 
their church. 

Any church may give to its young people this opportun- 
ity for developing and expressing their budding sense of 
reverence and worship. To be a part of a sincere and 
colorful portrayal of deeply moving episodes of our Chris- 
tian faith is to understand them better. To understand and 
sincerely represent the characters and ideals interpreted 
is to make them part of oneself. Pageantry and color stir 
emotion and deepen memories. When the subject matter 
is close to the heart and is interpreted with reverence, vital 
impressions for growth may be made on both participants 
and audience. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The pageant printed in this issue, “The 
Lasting Challenge of Easter,” is one that was used in the 
enriching experience described in this article. 
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The lasting challenge 


of Easter 


A pageant using a compilation of Gospel 
narratives of the Easter Story 


This script was used for the wor- 
ship service on Easter Sunday, 1947, 
at Westminster Church, Buffalo, New 
York. The pageants given in this 
church are described in the article ‘A 
Tradition of Dramatic Worship” in this 
issue, which should be read in connec- 
tion with this script. 


Participants 


READER, who may read from the lectern or 
from a platform at one side of the room. 

Wuite ANGELS, eight girls. This group is 
described in the article mentioned above. 

Guarps: 2 or more. 

ANGEL OF THE LorpD: This person needs great 
dignity and poise. 

Mary Macpacene, Mary, MorHer or JAMEs, 
and Mary MorTHer oF Jesus 

Peter, and ANOTHER DISCIPLE 

DiscipLes and Frienps (number as 
sired) 


de- 


Setting and Cestumes 


See the pictures accompanying this’ drama- 
tization and the article “A Tradition of 
Dramatic Worship” for suggestions; also 
descriptions given in the article. The Tomb 
used was the communion table, which is 
faced with decorative panels and stands 
away from the back wall. The aisles of the 
church are used for processionals and the 
chancel for the action. 

The music is performed by the organ and 
the choir, and should be carefully selected 
or composed to match the action. Selections 
from “The Messiah” and Easter oratorios 
may be used in some places. The music is 
used at all rehearsals . 

The readings are taken from the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. 


The Pageant 


The opening music is suggestive of grief, 
such as “Surely he hath borne our griefs.” 
The WuitE ANGELS enter, carrying flowers 
and greens. They enter singly and go up to 
the tomb. There they pantomime the cover- 
ing of the tomb with flowers, and then exit 
at the same tempo. If desired, sorrowing 
followers of Jesus may also come to the tomb 
for brief moments of meditation. The scene 
is merely an impressive setting for the drama. 


Reaper: Next day, that is, after the day 
of Preparation, the chief priests and the 
Pharisees gathered before Pilate and said, 
“Sir, we remember how that imposter said, 
while he was still alive, ‘After three days 
I will rise again.” Therefore order the tomb 
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By Lucile A. Meinecke* 


to be made secure until the third day, lest 
his disciples go and steal him away, and 
tell the people, ‘He has risen from the dead,’ 
and the last fraud will be worse than the 
first. Pilate said to them, “You have a guard 
of soldiers; go, make it secure as you can.” 
So they went and made the tomb secure by 
sealing the stone and setting a guard. 


Enter Guarps, accompanied by martial 
music, not too loud. A blue light, suggestive 
of night. The GuaRDs inspect the tomb on 
all sides. 
visualized as on the side away from the 
audience.) They scoff at the flowers. They 
plant the Roman Seal, and then take their 
places at either end of the tomb. They hold 
this tableau. 


Reaper: Now after the Sabbath, toward 
the dawn of the first day of the week, Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary went to see 
the tomb. And behold, there was an earth- 


(The opening of the tomb was - 


quake; for an angel of the Lord descended 


from heaven and came and rolled back the } 


stone and sat upon it. His appearance was 
like lightning and his raiment white as snow. 
And for fear of him the guards trembled 
and became like dead men. But the angel 
said to the women, “Do not be afraid; for 1” 
know that you seek Jesus who was crucified. 
He is not here; for he has risen, as he said, | 


. Come, see the place where he lay. Then go 


quickly and tell his disciples that he has” 
risen from the dead, and behold, he is going 
before you to Galilee; there you will see him. 

Lo, I have told you.” So they departed quick-— 


ly from the tomb with fear and great joy, | 


and ran to tell his disciples. 


. Music plays—eight bars of a Storm Scene. 
Enter the ANGEL OF THE Lorp. The Guarps, 
who are armed, at first show resistance, and 
then draw back in terror, crouching to show 
fear. The ANGEL OF THE LorD takes a place 
behind and slightly above the tomb. 

The Two Marys enter slowly from the 
rear, arriving at the chancel after the READER 
says, “the guards trembled and became like 
dead men.” They pantomime the action of 
the story. The haste suggested by the words 
can better be shown in eager posture and~ 
gesture, rather than in “running.” This is 
true also of the action in the following scene. 

Music. Full lights. 


Reaper: Now on the first day of the week 
Mary Magdalene came to the tomb early, | 
while it was still dark, and saw that the 
stone had been taken away from the tomb, - 

(Continued on page 37) © 


This picture shows the setting of the pageant, with the Communion Table representing the / 


tomb. Costumes are shown for the Three Marys, Two Guards and the Angel of the Lord. 
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ervice 


This is a special type of commun- 
ion service which does not follow 
the rituals of any of the denomina- 
tions. It has been given mainly 
in Methodist churches and youth 
groups, and these have found it 
most beautiful and impressive. It 
might well be given during Holy 
Week or in the early spring. 


Speakine Voices: Invocation Reader, First 
Speaker, Second Speaker, Third Speaker, 
Leader, Minister. 


This is a Meditation-Communion Service, 
in which the congregation is to participate. 
Throughout the service, until the very end, 
members of the congregation are to come 
forward quietly, whenever they please, and 
receive the Sacrament from the Minister. 
The ushers, seated by their tables, hand each 
communicant a small candle which he lights 
from the three-branch candelabra that have 
been placed on one of the tables. The com- 
municant then takes the candle with him as 
he kneels at the chancel rail and receives 
the Sacrament. Afterwards, he returns the 
candle to the usher and takes his seat. As 
many as please may go up at once to the 
chancel. 

At the back of the chancel, from which 
have been removed ail its fixtures, is a long 
altar, covered in white, trimmed with flowers. 
In the center is the communion service; on 
each side are an equal number of candles. 
Tall seven-branched candelabra flank the 
altar on either side. Directly back and above 
the communion service is a cross. The entire 
chancel is banked in flowers. 

On the floor of the sanctuary are four 


tables draped in white; two in each aisle, 


one at the front, one at the center. Upon 
them are placed the communion candles. 
Seats should be reserved for the three 
speakers, the First, SEconD, and Tuirv, who 
take their positions among the congregation. 
A few minutes before the service begins 
the THREE SPEAKERS come in with dignity 
and quietly take their seats. 

After the congregation is assembled, the 
sanctuary lights dim to complete darkness. 
The only light visible is the organist’s candle. 
As if from the darkness itself, the soft 
tones of Bach’s “Passion Chorale,’ (“O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded,’) come forth 
from the organ in a quiet, steady rhythm. 
The mood of the service has now been set 
as a hushed, meditative one. 

From the back of the sanctuary, four 
Usuers, each holding a three-branch cande- 
labrum, proceed down the aisles to their 
respective tables. After a moment they put 
their candelabra down. 

During this, as the Chorale is being played, 


‘the Minister comes from a side door and 
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editation communion 


By James H. Warren * 


takes his seat within the chancel rail. 

From a room off the chancel, the Invoca- 
TION READER silently moves forward to one 
side of the chancel area. She wears a long 
black cassock and a white surplice. In one 
hand is a Bible, concealing her script, in 
the other a lighted candle. 

After she assumes her position, the ushers 
come forward with candles. The first two 
ushers go forward to the altar; the second 
two take their stand by the tall seven-branch 
candelabra which flank each side of the altar. 
During each pause of the Invocation, the 
ushers light a designated number of candles 
on the altar and the candelabra. 

In the meantime the Three Speakers seated 
in the congregation get up and light their 
candles from the nearest candelabrum; then 
return to their seats. 


INVOCATION SPEAKER: 

God of the universe, now in the awakening 
year, be to us the healthy climate of all 
seasons that we may grow and mature in 
thy nature. (Pause) 

Thou who hast revealed thyself in the 


.springtime spirit of Jesus Christ, we pray 


that we may be more worthy of the revela- 
tion of thy image in us. (Pause) 

Be as the warm sun to melt our winter 
hearts, and come as April rain to wash away 
the frozen pieces of our lives that we may 
be melted into eager soil in which thy seeds 
may grow. (Pause) 

May our spirits stretch to new growth and 
push out from thy vine with daring into 
new branches. (Pause) 

May thy Word become flesh in us so that 
our lives show the demonstration of thy will. 
(Pause) 

Be to us the strong wind that blows 
through our hypocritical conceits. Air out 
our closed minds that have been shut against 
the fresh, clean breezes of thy Spirit. (Pause) 

May we find ourselves belonging in thy 
universe so that in our living all men may 
know true foundations. (Pause) 

May thy everlasting arms which enfold 
all creation shelter us in their strength to 
give us inward security and peace. (Pause) 

Thou, who knowest the secret desires of 
our hearts, come into the dark and hidden 
places of our lives and illumine the good 
in us so that it may be exposed to all men. 
(Pause) 

Thou who hast made us, cover the conceit 
of our little lives with thy infinity, that men 
may find common cause and unity in good- 
ness. (Pause) 

God of continuous reawakening, symbol 
of life everlasting, we pray with thanksgiving 
for this moment of ecstasy in the beauty of 
thy world. (Pause) Amen. 

—Haroitp EXRENSPERGER® 

The ushers now resume their positions by 
the tables, replace their candles, and take 
their seats. 


1From Motive, Methodist Student Foundation, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Used by permission. 


The music modulates into the first few 
bars of “Ein’ Feste Burg.” From the back 
of the sanctuary, the voices of the Choir, 
strong and reverent, resound with the hymn. 
Very slowly they proceed down each aisle to 
the choir loft. Each member holds a lighted 
candle in one hand, a hymnal in the other. 
The choir is dressed in long flowing black 
vestments, with white collars. They remain 
standing. 

The Minister rises from his chair, kneels 
before the altar and consecrates the elements 
for the Sacrament. At the closing words of 
his prayer, the Choir breaks into the “Tallis’ 
Cannon” (“All Praise to Thee”) and sings 
three stanzas. This should be done a 
cappella preferably. When they finish, the 
Minister utters the “Amen.” He goes back 
to his seat. The Choir takes their seats, 
keeping the candles lit throughout the 
program. 

Without breaking, the organ modulates 
into the “Air for G String’, by Bach, first 
as a solo; then suddenly it becomes hushed, 
and continues quietly as background music. 

As if another meditator, for in reality he 
is, the First SPEAKER, reverently speaks 
aloud his Meditation with feeling and spirit, 
in a soft firm voice. His voice should vibrate 
with warmth, and he should not be afraid 
of showing emotion if it is sincerely felt. 
First SPEAKER: 

O God, our hearts hunger for Thee: 
‘My heart and my flesh cry out for the living 
God.’ Didst Thou not put this longing within 
us? Didst Thou not say ‘Blessed are they that 
do hunger and thirst’? Then why dost Thou 
remain hidden to our yearning eyes? 

Can it be that Thy great glory is too much 
for mortal vision, or that we are as yet mere 
babes in Christ with our spiritual eyes 
hardly opened and our sight untried? 

Or perhaps we have sought to see Thee 
too easily, have been unready to climb the 
rough road to the Mount of Transfiguration 
and there behold ‘Jesus only.’ Or it may be 
that some sin or word or thought or deed 
keeps us from becoming faithful stewards 
of the vision beautiful. Is it that the fickle- 
ness of our hearts or the worldliness of our 
minds prevents us from being fit vessels for 
Thy holy presence? 

RatpH S. CusHMAN? 

(Now Bach’s “Air” modulates into Caesar 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” (“Oh, Lord Most 
Holy”). It is played through once, then 
hushed as a background. Over this the 
voice of the Second SPEAKER warmly rises 
with his Meditation.) 

Seconp SPEAKER: 

“God created me out of His pure love. 
God created me, and the decree of my 
creation is eternal like Himself. My soul is 
in His image, and all my being bears the 
stamp, the living stamp of His attributes. 

“T belong to God before everything, and 
above everything. I belong to God alone, 
and men have no other rights over me 
except as God has given them. Their rights 
are subordinate to the rights of God; and 
their authority must always be subjected 
to the authority of God. 

“A God infinitely wise must have proposed 
to Himself an end in creating me; an God 


2 From Practicing the Presence by Ralph Cushman, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Used by permission. 
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infinitely perfect could only have created me 
for His glory; that is to say, to know Him, 
to love Him, and to serve Him. This, there- 
fore, is all my duty, all my greatness, all 
my happiness. 

“We were made, O Lord, for Thee, and 
our heart is restless until it finds peace 
in Thee.” 

(Sr. AuGUSTINE) 

“T cannot serve God in time without pos- 
sessing Him in eternity. I cannot give my- 
self wholly to God without His giving Him- 
self wholly to me. ‘I am thy exceeding great 
reward.’ His glory and my happiness are 
inseparable. It is, then, a question of my 
eternal destiny, and I myself am the arbiter 
of it. It is for thee to choose. ‘I call heaven 
and earth to witness this day that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and curs- 
ing. Choose, therefore, life . . . that thou 
mayst love the Lord thy God, and obey His 
voice, and adhere to Him, for He is thy 
life.’ ” 

(Spiritual Exercises of St. IcNatius) 


At its conclusion the organ modulates into 
a solo, sung preferably by a contralto. It is 
Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” At 
its finish the singer, who has come forward to 
the center, resumes her seat among the Choir. 
The organ continues the number as back- 
ground for the next Meditation. 


Tuirp SPEAKER reads John 15:4-17 from the 
Revised Standard Version, New Testament. 


With grace and moving serenity the Choir 
rises and their voices peal out Palestrina’s 
“Victory”, (“Alleluiah”—hymn tune). After 
they have finished, the organ plays it softly 
as a background. 

At this point the First SPEAKER comes 
forward quickly, his body expressing a cer- 
tain impatience to get to the chancel rail, 
on one side of which he kneels:immediately 
and without pause he goes directly into the 
First Prayer. It is quiet, fervent, conscience 
stricken, being the prayer of a soul who has 
committed a great wrong in the presence of 
his God. It is dramatic—not loud. No 
“Amen” is uttered, only a bowed head. The 
prayer has not yet been finished. 


First SPEAKER (prays) : 

O God, invisible and eternal, our yearning 
hearts reach out to Thee; but our feeble 
faith often fails to find Thee. Our sight for 
unseen things is so untrained. We are but 
kindergarten children of the spirit world. 
We have not practiced the Presence as we 
should. The heavens declare Thy glory, and 
yet we so often fail to see. The universe is 
full of the echo of Thy voice, but we do 
not listen. But once in a while, in the quiet 
of a dawning day, or of the evening time, 
we do have the consciousness of Thy pres- 
ence, and the still, small Voice breaks 
through. Blessed be Thy name, dear God; 
as Thy Spirit witnesses to ours there does 
come the peace and power of heaven. 

But why are we not always strong? Oh, 
why are we so often without the consciousness 
of Thee? Dear God, we know! Thou hast 
told us in Thy word; Thou hast told us in 
our silent times. We do the things we ought 
not to do, and leave undone the things we 
ought not to leave undone. How weak we 
are, how great our need, how wonderful Thy 
patient love! One thing we know; we cannot 
get along without Thee. We thank Thee 
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for the growing hunger of our hearts. In 
Christ’s dear name we ask for victory this 
day. 

RatpH S. CUSHMAN* 


The organ modulates into “Ein Feste 
Burg” and holds it for the background. A 
little less agitated, the Srconp SPEAKER 
comes forward, and kneels on the opposite 
side of the chancel rail. His prayer is the 
continuation of the one before. It recalls 
the anguished heart-broken quality, until 
gradually a new faith, a new strength, a 
new presence is felt—descending upon the 
congregation. He, too, bows his head, but 
utters no “Amen”. i 


SECOND SPEAKER (prays) : 

Dear Christ, we cannot get along without 
Thee. We have tried. We have followed the 
vain leading of our own mind. We have 
said, “How can Christ be God? + How can 
a Man who came to earth in flesh be also 
the Eternal One? How could this Babe in 
Mary’s arms have been in the beginning with 
God? How could it be that all things are 
made by Him, and without Him nothing was 
made that was made? How?” 

Oh, we have repeated the words a thou- 
sand times and still there come no peace. 
And then we have said, “We will behold the 
beauty of His words, and we will imitate the 
loveliness of His life—His most wonderful 
life.” But our minds would not consent to 
call Him Lord of all. And still there came 
no peace. The days continued barren, dreary, 
dead! 

Then one day we heard the Voice: “I am 
the Vine, ye are the branches; without me 
ye can bear no fruit; come unto me and | 
will give thee power and peace.” And then 
we saw the bloodstained Cross and felt our 
sin—our sin of unbelief! And then we 
glimpsed the scars in hand and side. We 
heard the Voice again, “Behold my wounds; 
reach here thy fingers; doubt no more.” 

Dear Christ, we will not forget the day 
we threw our doubtings to the winds, and 
took Thy strengthening hand, and cried, 
“My Lord, My God!” O Christ, we do not 
understand. Yea, even now we do not under- 
stand. But this we know that Thou art near. 
Dear Lord, on this another day, grant us 
Thy power and Thy peace. 

RatpH S. CusHman? 


With grace and a certain loveliness that 
must emanate from the Choir itself, the 
“Passion Chorale,” of Bach, must lift from 
the Second Prayer and move slowly forward 
—with a new-found steadiness, and a passion 
for His presence. At the proper moment, to 
be felt by the Turrp SPEAKER, he comes 
forward, his head high, his eyes filled with 
hope, his heart warm; he kneels at the 
center of the chancel rail. The Choir quietly 
take their seats. Raising his head, with eyes 
upon the Cross above the altar, he utters 
his prayer with conviction, a sureness that 
cannot come from thought, but from God 
himself. The Invocation ReapER enters as 
the THIRD SPEAKER kneels, and_ silently 
moves to a position between the SEconp 
and Tuirp Speakers, kneels, and bows her 
head. The organ continues the Bach “Cho- 
rale” as background music. 


Tuirp SPEAKER (prays) 
O God, give me strength to live another 
day. Let me not turn coward before its diffi- 
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culties or prove recreant to its duties. 
me not lose faith in my fellowmen. Kee 
me sweet and sound of heart, in spite 
ingratitude, treachery, or meanness. Pre 
serve me from minding little stings 
giving them. 

Help me to keep my heart clean, and 
live so honestly and fearlessly that no out- 
ward failure can dishearten me or take 
away the joy of conscious integrity. Ope 


wide the eyes of my soul that I may see good) } |, |elp 
‘in all things. Grant me this day some new) | jy (oi 
vision of Thy truth, inspire me with the}. sh, 
spirit of joy and gladness, and make me the Ly bec 


cup of strength to suffering souls; in the 
name of the strong Deliverer, our only Lord) },. 
and Saviour,. Jesus Christ. 

3 (—Purturs Brooks) 


oO Lord, our wate may we have Thy 


where ey is discord, union; where there®) jhe 
is doubt, faith; where there is despair, jms lor 
hope; where there is darkness, light; where» 
there is sadness, joy. ; 

O Divine Master, grant that we may not wae: He 
so much seek to be consoled, as to console; mii? ( 
to be understood, as to understand; to b 
loved as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive, it is in pardoning that we are par- 
doned; and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life. 2 

(—Sr. Francis or Assist) — 


Now the organ bursts forth with the 
passionate strains of “Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring’ —they seem to flood the sanctuary. 
They should reverberate through the church, 
they should swell higher and higher; and 
when they reach a peak, the strains should” 
suddenly cease, a moment of ecstatic pause. 
Then softly the music comes back in—surer,.| 
fuller, and richer, and is continued through- 
out the next scene. : 

From one side of the chancel the Leap 
moves silently forward within the chancel 
to the center of the kneeling figures, facing ’ 
the congregation. He holds his head aloft, }' 
his eyes piercing the sky, and lets his voice ; 
soar in profound grief and ecstasy. 

LEADER quietly reads John 17:16 (beings r 
ning with “Father”) through 5, Revised | 
Standard Version. 

Invocation ReaApER (almost hushed): 
is life eternal. e 

Seconp AND TuHirRD Speakers: Life eternal, 
that they may know thee, the only true 
God. 

Att THREE SPEAKERS: Whom thou hast sent.. 

Att Voices (except LEADER’s): This is) 
eternal life. 

Leaver: J have manifested thy name to the 
men whom thou gavest me out of the 


This. 


world; thine they were, and thou gayest — Bs 
them to me, and they have kept thy word. | be tie 


Now they know that everything that thou 


hast given me is from thee; for I have /M ti si, 
given them the words which thou gavest | J) vo 
me, and they have received them and know Donn 
in truth that I came from thee. the 
THIRD SPEAKER (meditatively): Know in | pa 
truth . . . know in’ truth. te 
Aut Voices: That he came for me .. . for Me 4 
thee . . . for me and thee he did come. ~ 
Leaver: And they have believed that thou we 
didst send me. I am praying for them. The 
(Continued on page 31) oa D, 
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SEME FOR Marcu: Workers with God 


For the Leader 


‘Last month in our worship services we 
ed to help our children discover something 
what God expects of people everywhere. 
ais month, it is hoped that our children 
y become acquainted with some people 
o have tried to live in a way that is 
easing to God. 

Perhaps our children may catch the spirit 
‘love and service of these people who have 
.crificed so much for others. The incidents 
slated in these people’s lives may start a 
owing realization in their minds that they 
bo may live a worthwhile and useful life. 
The songs used this month are from 
ymns for Primary Worship.* 


March 7 


HEME: Helen Keller 
orsHIP CENTER: A picture of Helen Keller 
may be obtained from the Coronet maga- 
zine May 1947 issue, which includes her 
biography. A braille alphabet card might 
be on the table. These are obtainable 
from The American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Ave., New York City 22, N. Y. An open 
Bible on an attractive altar cloth and 
lighted candles if desired might complete 
the center. Mount the picture of Helen 
Keller on heavy cardboard so children may 
look at it. 
JureT Music: 
We See” 
LEADER: Let us sing very thoughtfully this 
song, “Praise to God for Things We See” 


i 
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“Praise to God for Things 


CONVERSATION: 

Let us close our eyes for a moment. (Chil- 
dren close their eyes.) How does everything 
look with your eyes closed? What are some 
,of the things you would miss if you had to 
'~ ‘I live in the world of darkness? (Give chil- 
\) dren an opportunity to answer.) Now if you 
couldn’t hear anything and could not see 
i anything either, just how might you feel? 


Revised? Yes, it would make you feel sad and unhappy 
and you wouldn’t care much about living. 

); This It is hard for us to appreciate the gifts 

‘| of seeing and hearing. Would someone like 

,| to make up a little prayer of thanks for some 

‘eli of the things that we like to see and hear 

y Wt} everyday? We could close our eyes and 


thank God for these wonderful gifts. 
‘| Prayer: By either child or teacher. 


Story: 
In Spite or HaAnpIcaps 

There are many, many people who have 
loved God and have been eager to serve and 
help others. There is a lady living today who 
has tried to work with God and make others 
happy. It has been very hard for her to do 
this since she cannot see or hear. Perhaps 
you would like to hear about her. 

Down in Alabama, about sixty-six years 
ago, there was born a little girl who was 
‘named Helen. She was active, and bright 
and very pretty. She was a little spoiled 
too, because she was the Keller’s only baby. 
When she was nineteen months old she be- 


* Olaf Hanson, Teacher, Weekday Church Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

1 Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, or 
Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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came ill with fever and the doctors did not 
know whether she would get well or not. 
She did get better but, much to the sadness 
of her parents, she could not take the doll 
that was held before her, nor answer when 
they said, “Helen.” She was blind and deaf. 
What was to become of her? She couldn’t 
laugh, talk, and she stumbled and fell when 
she tried to walk. 

Her father, after talking with a friend, 
was able to secure a teacher for Helen. It 
was quite a task for the new twenty-year- 
old teacher, whose’ name was Miss Sullivan. 
She, too, had been blind but through an oper- 
ation her sight had been restored. She knew 
how Helen felt. 

The first lesson she gave Helen was when 
she placed the doll in Helen’s arms and 
spelled the word d-o-l-] in Helen’s hand. It 
took two days to learn this simple word. 
Later Miss Sullivan took her to the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf where she learned 
to speak. People soon found out how very 
smart this little girl was. She went through 
college and won honors for the high grades 
she made. It was hard work and everything 
had to be put into the braille language for 
her. (Show alphabet card in braille.) 

She has written several books and helped 
many institutions for the blind. She is con- 
sidered one of the greatest people living to- 
day. She says, “I do not think about not 
being able to see or hear, only once in a 
while there is a desire to see something beau- 
tiful in the world.” She has helped many 
people by proving that she can do things in 
spite of her handicaps. Perhaps we should 
do better work because we can see and hear. 
Prayer: O God, we thank you again for our 

eyes to see your beautiful world and to 

hear the birds caroling and people laugh- 
ing. We thank you that we can see all the 
colors in the sky, the rainbow, the leaves 
in fall. Help us to do our best work at all 
times. Help us to take care of the gifts 
that you have given us. Amen. 
Orrerinc: This might go to the John Milton 

Society for the Blind, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

York City 10, N. Y., which represents the 

Protestant denominations in printing re- 

ligious materials, including lessons for 

blind children and adults. 
Quiet Music: “Praise to God for Things 

We See” 


1 March 14 

TuemMeE: Dr. William E. Braisted, Medical 
Missionary, China. 

Worsuip Center: A picture of the Leper 
who returned to thank Jesus. Also the 
May 1947 issue of the Crusader published 
by the Northern Baptist Convention, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (single 
copy 5c), gave pictures of the Braisted 
family and the story of their work in 
China. If possible, it would be interesting 
to have a Bible written in the Chinese 
language. An open Bible and candles may 
also be used. 


Qurer Music: “O God, May the Whole 


World Praise Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: “We Will Send the Mes- 
sage Far’ 
CONVERSATION: 

What is a missionary? (Discover what 
your boys and girls know concerning Chris- 
tian work in other lands. Help them to see 
that people have wanted to tell others about 
God’s love and care.) Since the time of 
Jesus people have been going into all parts 
of the world to care for and help other peo- 
ple. Why do they do it? Because it is God’s 
way. Everyone should be happy and have 
a chance to learn how to keep well. They 
should be taught how they can grow enough 
food so everyone will have enough to eat and 
not be hungry. Yes, this is a part of the 
missionary’s task. Let me tell you a story of 
a missionary and how he and his wife are 
truly workers with God. 


Story: 
Cun Li (THe True Way) 
“White man, why do you do it? We don’t 


pay you! You can’t get rich at this!” 

A Chinese patient, sick with leprosy, a 
dreadful skin disease, looked up into the 
face of Dr. Braisted. 

“Tt’s because "we ‘love to help you, if 
possible,” answered the doctor. 

“But why?” came the Chinese words from 
the sick patient. 

“When Jesus lived-upon the earth, he 
helped the sick and all kinds of people, 
people who were lonely and sad, those who 
were afraid and discouraged. Jesus helped 
people because he loved God and wanted 
them to know the true way to live every day 
of their lives. The name of our hospital, 
Chin Li, means the true way. The true way 
is helping all people. We like to help you.” 

“Your God is a loving God, I would like 
to live his way too,” replied the patient. 

Dr. Braisted, his wife Doreen and _ their 
young son returned to South China just a 
little over a year ago. They had spent seven 
years there and during the war were forced 
to leave their hospital. They have had to re- 
build and refurnish their hospital. 

Last February, through the kindness of a 
Christian captain of the boat the S. S. Flying 
Arrow, they obtained passage and with pre- 
cious supplies they have returned to China to 
help in aiding the suffering people. The 
people in China are hungry. Dr. Braisted 
was able to return with one ton of a 
special kind of food powder that is rich in 
vitamins. “This will save lives!” said the 
doctor. He has returned with some of the 
new medicines that will help relieve malaria, 
typhoid and leprosy. A fifty-bed outfit went 
with him. In Hong Kong, China he had to 
check his supplies and have them transferred 
to another boat for a two-hundred mile trip 
to Swatow, China. From there, a lighter 
boat took the supplies to Kityang where the 
hospital staff of Chinese doctors and nurses 
awaited him. Most of all, the suffering people 
in China received him gladly. They know he 
is their friend, and represents the true way 
of living. 

Brsce Reapinc: In our Bible there is a story 
of how Jesus helped ten men who were 
very sick. Let me read it to you. (Read 
Luke 17:12-17.) 

Orrertnc: This might be used to help some 
work in China. 

OFFERING PRAYER: 

Our Father, 
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For people who are so kind and loving, 

We thank You. 

For people who have given up their home- 
land and gone all over the earth to teach 
people about Jesus’s way of love, 

We thank You. 

Help us to learn to work with You better. 

Help us to love other people more and be 
less selfish. 

Help us to do something about the suffering 
of people all over the world. 

Help us to live our best. Amen. 

Quiet Music: (Let an adult sing quietly) 
“We Will Send the Message Far™ 


March 21 


Tueme: Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Christian 
Leader in Japan 

Worsuip Center: A book of poetry entitled 
Songs from the Slums by Toyohiko Kagawa 


suit GOWNS 


Pulpit 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


THERE IS A REASON «uty 
Egermeierd I$ THE FAVORITE 


BIBLE 
STORY 
BOOK 


USED 
EXTENSIVELY 
BY TEACHERS 


@ Endorsed by 
leaders of all 


denominations 


In language clear and 
plain for the child, with 
charm and dignity for 


the adult, Egermeier’s. 


Bible Story Book provides many hours 
of delight and profit. For the story hour, 
the classroom, for aid to better under- 
standing of the Scriptures, use Eger- 
meier’s. The new revised edition contains 
234 entertaining and educational stories, 
over 200 full-page pictures, 32 in colors, 
animated maps, self-pronouncing text, a 
Sallman painting on the cover, beautiful- 
ly colored jacket. 642 pages of Bible 
treasure. Priced at only $2.95 


Write for free circular of other Eger- 
meier’s books for children. 


Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 


ly Gp) ANDERSON 
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and any other of his books that might con- 
tain his picture. An open Bible and some 
flowers will add beauty to the center. The 
books may be obtained from the public 
library. Songs from the Slums may be 
purchased from Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.00. 

Quiet Music: “Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7” 
Frederic Chopin’ : 


Catt To Worsuip: “The Golden Rule” 


* CONVERSATION: 


This month we have been thinking to- 
gether about people who are serving God in 
many ways. These people have really been 
friendly to everyone. . 

A girl named Annabel Fite wrote down 
some thoughts one time about Jesus. She 
said: 

“Jesus was a friend to everyone. 

We should be like Jesus. 

Jesus went all over teaching about God.” 


Today, people are still traveling far and 
wide teaching about God. There is another 
great leader who is working with God today 
to help the people in Japan. He himself is 
a Japanese. Carol Kenney, a fourth-grade 
girl, wrote this poem about him, —————— 
will read it for us. 


Gon’s Way 


When Kagawa moved into the slunis 

And saw the dirt, he washed the house and 
door 

Then he helped the lame, the sick, the poor, 

For that was God’s way. 

And he asked for no pay, 

For that was God’s way. 


Perhaps you would like to hear the story 
of this interesting Christian leader. 
Story: 

Kacawa, WorKER WITH Gop 

When Toyohiko was just a small boy, he 
liked to care for the baby chicks, the birds 
and animals. As he grew up he went to 
school and in his teens he joined an English 
Bible class of some missionaries to improve 
his English. He was learning to speak this 
language. As he read from the Bible, he 
came to love the story of Jesus and wanted 
to live like him. Toyohiko had a very 
wealthy uncle who wanted him to go to the 
university. Instead, Toyohiko chose to enter 
a Presbyterian school, where he studied 
hard. f 

When he was twenty-two years old he 
went to live in Shinkawa, a part of Kobe, 
Japan. There were ten thousand people liv- 
ing in every ten blocks. The people were 
poor, hungry and lived in the most dreadful 
conditions. He scrubbed a hut that no one 
else would live in because someone had been 
killed there. For four years he tried to help 
these poor people. He shared his hut with 
beggars and his food with the children who 
were so hungry. He kept saying to himself, 
“This is the way Jesus would have helped 
people.” He became ill and had to leave the 
slums. The minute his health was better he 
was eager to return to help these poor 
people. 

fle was put in prison for teaching about 
Jesus, and while there wrote some beautiful 
poetry. (See, Songs from the Slums. Let the 
children hear one of his poems.) Later on he 
traveled in America and did much by his 
speaking and writing books to help the poor 
in his country. 

PRAYER: 


Our Father, 

We thank you for people like Toyohiko 
Kagawa. 

He was such a great man. : 

He would even have given his own life for 
others. 

And he was really living like Jesus. 


Bless all the children across the waters, 
And may there be many more men 
women like him. 
5 Amen. 
DeLores SmitH—Grade 
Sone: “Our Part” 
OFFERING 


Orrerinc Prayer: O God, we thank you | 
all these men and women who have giv 
up their whole lives that others might | 
helped to have happier ways of living. 
we use our money, our time and our Jif’. 
to care for other people as Jesus did — 
long ago. Amen. 


Quiet Music: “Our Part” 


March 28 


Tueme: Easter, When We Remember Jesus 


Worsuip Center: The picture or slide, | 
man’s “Head of Christ” would be most 4 | 
propriate to use this Sunday. It may 
obtained from any of the denominationé 
publishing houses. An Easter lily am) 
open Bible would complete the worshij } 
center. 


Quiet Music: “Christ the Lord is Rises} 
Today” 


Catt To WorsHIp: 
Morn” 


LEADER: 

All this month we have been learni 
about people who have worked with God 
make a better world. Today, let us thi 
for a little while about one of the great 
people, and many people have thought 
greatest, that has ever lived. Jesus has give: 
us the best ideas about God and how peopl! 
should treat each other. ’ 


Sone: Let us sing thoughtfully the song thes 


Read “Christ’s H 


j 


tells us about the kind of person Jesu’ 
was: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher™ ~ 


TALK: : 

When we think of Easter we think o@ 
Jesus. Yet the word Easter itself mean) 
Spring: the time of year when new life i 
coming into the world; the time of yea) 
when things are changing and all of natur) 
is being made beautiful. A change took plac) 
in the life of Jesus who lived nineteen hur» 
dred years ago. Most everyone liked Jesus» 
he had been such a helpful friend to all. Bu 
the leaders in the Temple were constantl 
complaining about the things that Jesus dic 
One said, “He and his disciples were pick * 
ing grain on the Sabbath day. I’m sure tha’ 
he knows that he was working on the Sak» 
bath.” Another said, “Yes, and he chos* 
that wicked tax collector Matthew to be on» 
of his closest friends and helpers.” “He ix 
too popular,” said someone else. And thes 
were the men who plotted to have Jesu 
killed. 

Even though Jesus was killed, he still lives 
on in the minds and hearts of his followers». 
People like those we have been learnings 
about this month are still carrying on hi- 
ideas of goodness into all the world. 


OFFERING 


Orrertinc Prayer: Dear God, we thank yor 
for Jesus and all the kindness he brough’ 
into the world. He helped the sick, caree! 
for the poor and helped people who dic 
wrong. He taught people that you wantee 
them to be friendly and love their neigh 
bors near and far. We thank thee for all! 
that Jesus did. Amen. 


Quier Music: “Christ the Lord is Riser) 
Today” : 
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By Elouise B. Rivinius* 
EME FOR Marcu: The Meaning of Easter 


For the Leader 


aster is an opportunity to present the 
r-living Christ to our boys and girls in 
sh a way that the significance of his match- 
$ life, his sacrificial death, and his victori- 
s resurrection will become a vital reality 
them. 

For younger juniors this may be the first 
e that the story of ‘the crucifixion will 
ive been told. Emphasize the love and 
urage of Jesus as he faced the climax of his 
fe, rather than the details of his suffering. 
Many children will have come into close 
yntact with death by the time they are 
niors. It is an important part of the 
‘Yeader’s responsibility to help them develop 
1 adequate faith that will give them cour- 
ge to stand firm under the pressure of grief 
nd loss. 

Hymns used are from Hymns for Junior 
‘orship, The Westminster or the Judson 
ress, 1942, unless otherwise indicated. Note 
ecordings suggested for March 7 and 14, 
nd the slide for March 28. 


March 7 


‘HEME: Easter Means Hope 
»REPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

In our worship services this month we are 
going to try to discover what Easter really 
means for us. Just as Christmas means more 
than presents and Santa Claus, so Easter 
means much more than new clothes and 
Easter baskets. 

Until Jesus came and proved to us that 
life goes on after death, people had no real 
hope that they would ever again see their 
dear ones who had died. Jesus spoke about 
death as “going to the Father.” He told his 
disciples that in his Father’s house there were 
“many mansions” and that he would “go and 

prepare a place” for them. 
__ Those who believe what Jesus told his 
friends remember his words when sorrow 
comes into their home. They miss the loved 
person who has gone but they do not despair 
as though they had no hope of ever seeing 
him again. As we listen to our prelude, let 
us quietly thank God for Jesus who brought 
hope of eternal life to our world. 

PRELUDE: “God’s Presence” 

Catt to WorsuHip: 

O God, whose laws will never change, 
We thank you for these things we know; 
That after rain the sun will shine, 

That after darkness, light appears, 

That winter always brings the spring, 
That after sleep, we wake again, 

That life goes on and love remains, 

And life and love can never die.* Amen 


Response: (sung to tune Trentham, “Breathe 
on Me, Breath of God,” or tune Schumann, 
“All That We Have Is Thine”—either one 
in most hymnals) 


Lire Out or DeatH 


Praise be to God! There comes 
Out of the night the day, 


* San Marino, California. 

+“For the Things that Are Always,” in Children’s 
Worship in the Church School by Jeanette E. Perkins. 
Copyright by Harper & Brothers. Used by permission. 


February, 1948 


Out of the gloom of winter time 
Spring with its flowers gay. 


Praise be to God! There comes 
Out of the chrysalis dry, 

Yellow or blue or snowy winged, 
Gay little butterfly. 


Praise be to God! There comes 
Out of the buried grain, 
Wonderful life, a hundredfold, 
Harvest of joy again. 


Praise to our Father God! 
Giver of life to all, 
Wonderful life that cannot die, 
Given to great and small! 
—AuiceE M. PULLEN?® 


ScriprurE Reapinc: When Jesus told his 
disciples that he would soon be leaving this 
earth and returning to his heavenly Father, 
it made them very unhappy. Let us read 
the words with which he comforted his 
friends (John 14:1-6, 18, 19). 


Soto: “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” 
from Handel’s Messiah, or use the record- 
ing of this Aria in Columbia Master Works 
set No. MM666, or Victor record No. 9104. 


Story: 
New CLoTHes For OLp*® 

“ Charles came home from Grandma Sterl- 
ing’s house with a lump in his throat that 
was too big to swallow. The big black hearse 
that had just driven away from in front of 
the old house down the street had carried 
away his dearest friend, never to return. 

Ever since he had been a little fellow he 
had loved Grandma Sterling. She had always 
been so glad to see him. Even when she was 
very busy she would take time to talk to 
him when he came over, and find a red apple 
or a cookie in the cookie jar for him. Later 
she had helped him with his arithmetic and 
heard his spelling words. She had always 
been so glad when his report card was good, 
and comforted him with a cheery “I know 
it will be better next time” when it wasn’t 
quite so good. 

Charles threw himself on his bed, and great 
sobs shook him as he realized what it would 
mean not to have Grandma Sterling wave to 
him each afternoon as he came home from 
school, or say, “Charles, I am so proud of 
you,” when he had added a new merit badge 
to his Scout uniform. 

It was there that Mother found him when 
she came home from putting the little house 
down the street in order. Her eyes were red 
from weeping, and when she sat down on the 
bed beside him Charles knew that she too 
would miss Grandma Sterling very much in- 
deed. For a few moments they sat in silence, 
with Mother’s hand resting quietly on 
Charles’ shoulder. Then she said softly, 
“Charles, do you remember how Grandma 
Sterling always said how much she liked 
you in your old blue suit?” Charles nodded 
wonderingly. 

“Do you remember, dear, how often she 
said, “I just love Charles in that old blue 
suit, even if it is getting so worn out and 
tight for him’?” Again Charles. nodded, and 
remembered the time when Grandma Sterl- 
ing had worked all afternoon to mend a big 
tear in the knee of his trousers that had hap- 
pened when he fell down one day playing 
baseball at school. 

“Even after we had bought your new brown 
suit this spring,” Mother went on, ‘tand had 
put away the old suit for patches, Grandma 


* From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. Copyright by 
The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 

% Adapted from story by Jeanette E Perkins in Pil- 
grim Elementary Teacher. Copyright by Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 


Sterling would sometimes speak of that old 

suit and how much she liked you in it.” 

The lump in Charles’ throat was a little 
smaller now and he tried to smile as he said, 
“But it was really me she loved, wasn’t it, 
Mother, not just my blue suit?” 

“Yes, Charles, it was ‘really you,’ and she 
loved you just as much in the new suit as in 
the old one. Dear, Grandma Sterling’s body 
was like that old blue suit of yours. She had 
used it for so many years that it was all 
worn out. The doctors had done all they 
could to patch it up. They had given her 
good care and the medicines she needed, even 
an operation to try to help her use it a little 
while longer, but now it is all worn out and 
she does not need it any more. At the funeral 
Wednesday we will put away Grandma Ster- 
ling’s old body, but the real Grandma Ster- 
ling will be wearing the lovely new body 
which God has given her.” 

Mother reached out and picked up Charles’ 
Bible and turning the pages she said quietly, 
“I think perhaps Dr. Jones may read these 
verses at the service: ‘For this perishable 
nature must put on the imperishable, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. He 
will probably remind us of all the fine things 
which Grandma Sterling did with her body, 
and help us to see that she deserves to have 
a new one which will never wear out, or be 
sick or tired again.” 

Charles’ eyes were shining now and he 
burst out, “Why, it would be selfish to want 
her back, wouldn’t it? When I want her 
back too much, I-am going to try to think 
of all the lovely things she will be able to 
do with the new body God has given her. 
I think that would make her happy, don’t 
you, Mother?” Z 

Mother nodded, smiling through her tears, 
and gave Charles a big hug. “I'll need to 
remember that often too, son,” she said. 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for the 

hope of eternal life which we find in the 
words of Jesus. May they come to our 
minds and comfort our hearts if sorrow 
comes into our lives. We ask in the name 
of Jesus, our risen Lord. Amen. 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: (Discuss possibilities of a special 
Lenten offering for an Easter service 
project.) 

Prayer: Father, bless these gifts we bring 
to thee. May they be used to help tell 
the story of thy love to all the world. 
Amen. 

Response: “Our Gifts We Share” 

Hymn: “Brother of All the World” 

Ciosinc Worps: As we leave this place ol 
worship may something of the love which 
was in the heart of Jesus be in us so that 
we too may serve “in thy great Name” to- 


day, and every day. Amen. 


March 14 


Tueme: Easter Means Sacrifice 
PREPARATION FOR WorSHIP: 

It is hard to understand how one so pure 
and good, so kind and loving to everyone 
as Jesus was could have had such’ bitter 
enemies who wanted to have him executed 
as a common criminal. (Discuss briefly the 
reasons why the Jewish leaders hated Jesus. 
Have a junior read Luke 19:45-48.) If you 
had been one of the priests or the merchants, 
would you have liked what Jesus did? 

Jesus could have kept away from Jerusalem. 
His friends advised him to do this. He could 
have stopped doing and saying the things 
he knew were right but dangerous, and gone 


4 From The Bible, An American Translation by Smith 
and Goodspeed. Used by permission of The University 
of Chicago Press. 
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back to his carpenter shop. Instead he chose 
to go on and do the work which his Father 
had given him to do, no matter where it led, 
even to the cross. During our prelude let 
us quietly think together of what the death 
of Jesus meant to the world. 

PreLtupeE: “Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord” (use a recording if 
possible. Victor record No. 1966) 

Catt to Worsuip: Use second verse only 
of hymn, “I Know Not How that Beth- 
lehem’s Babe.”° : 

Response: John 3:16 

Hymn: “There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 

Srory: (Tell the story “The Talking Pic- 
ture,” as retold in Christ and the Fine Arts 
by Cynthia Pearl Maus. Your pastor or 
young people’s leader may have a copy of 
this book.) 

Prayer: Our Father, help us never to forget 
that Jesus died because he loved us and 
wanted to bring us close to thee. Amen. 

OFFERING ServICcE: (Speak of the Lenten of- 
fering and continue service as previously 
given.) 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

CiLostnc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may we go out as Jesus did, ready 
to do what we know is right, today and 
every day. Amen. 


March 21 


(Patm Sunpay) 


THEME: Easter Means Joy 
PREPARATION FOR WoRSHIP: 


® Found in most church hymnals. 


Of all the days in the year Palm Sunday 
belongs especially to the boys and girls. We 
do not have many stories about Jesus and 
the children, but those we do have show us 
that Jesus loved them dearly. We know about 
the time he stopped talking to grown-ups 
and welcomed the children who came to him. 
We know that he used a little boy’s lunch 
to feed a large crowd of people who had 
come to hear him speak and had stayed so 
late that they were hungry. 

I think the children must have tried to get 
as close to him as they could whenever he 
was near. They knew he loved them and 
they loved him. They liked to hear his sto- 
ries and see his friendly smile. No wonder 
they wanted to sing songs of praise and make 
his path beautiful with palm branches and 
their bright garments when he rode into 
Jerusalem that day. Shall we too sing our 
praise to him? 

PreLupE: “The Palms” * 

Catt to Worsuip: “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his . . . Son.” “We love him, 
because he first loved us.” “And this is 
life eternal that we may know him.” 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
fais © 

Response: (sung to refrain of “Old Black 
Joe”) 

I love him, I love him 

Because he first loved me 

And gave himself that I 

Might live eternally. 

Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 

Scripture Reapinc: Let us read together 
responsively the story of Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem (Matthew 21:1-3; 6-9). 


Story: 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN HYMNAL 
THE HYMNAL 


fo 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


“A long step in the right direction,” says one 


critic. 


Contains 150 hymns and tunes; 22 pages of 
chants, responses, offertories, etc., selections 
for junior choirs and a'list of appropriate an- 
thems; also six orders of service and consider- 
able material for building other services. 

Follows a new and compelling outline growing 
out of child nature and nurture as understood 


today. 


All of the tunes are adapted to the vocal range 


of the Junior and Primary ages. 


Price $1.25 


Edited by 


Caroline Bird Parker and 6. Darlington Richards 


Returnable copies 
for examination 
sent on request. 


In quantities.........$1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 FIFTH AVENUE 
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~ not a weakling. He had a reason such as 


"3s 3 312.0 2 2 


Ezar’s Coat or BLuEe 


“They’re coming! They’re comin 
shouted the group of eager boys. “Let’s 
the big tree at the bend in the road and 
who will catch the first glimpse of the 
cession,” suggested two or three at the sé 
time. 

Away they scampered and stumbled 6 
dirt and stones as fast as their sturdy 
would carry them. The first boy to rea 
the tree top called, “Hurry up, fellows. 
can see them plain as anything. They are 
the foot of the Mount of Oliyes. Hur 
tell you. Now they are crossing the Bre 
Cedron. They are beginning to climb 
Jerusalem Road.” 

The other boys made haste in reachi 
the upper limbs of the gnarled old tree 
except Ezar. He was not a coward. He 


never had before, a brand new coat of bli 
Never before in all his twelve years of — 
had he had a new coat all his very own. 
will not risk tearing it,” thought he. “I 
wait here at the side of the road and st 
the Master when he passes by.” 

Every minute seemed like an hour to 
as he waited and wondered. Great cro 
were pushing and shoving. Everyone wi 
eager to find a good watching place. 
was wishing he knew why many of the p 
ple were carrying branches of the palm whe 
a boy in the tree shouted, “They are gettin). 
closer. They are just around the last turn ¢ 
the hill. People are waving palm branche. 
and singing. Can you hear them?” 

“What a wonderful day this is,” com’ 
mented Ezar to anyone who might be listen’ 
ing. It was a day more wonderful for hiv: 
than he knew. The procession was not fé 
away. First came men and children wavine 
palm branches as they sang, 

Hosanna to the son of David: 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name ¢ 

the Lord; 

Hosanna in the highest. 

Then came a man sitting on a white 
Some of the friends of the man had spre 
their garments on the ass for a saddle bla 
ket. More people followed waving branch 
and singing praises to God. Many men we 
laying their coats and cloaks upon t 
branches and twigs which they had place’. 
in the-road. 

“What is the meaning of this strand 
thing?” asked Ezar of an elderly gentlem 
standing close by him. y 

“It is the custom to honor a king thus, 
the man replied, and raising his eyes t- 
heaven he prayed fervently, “Blessed bo 
thou, Mighty Jehovah, for letting me liv” 
to behold the King of Glory.” 

Ezar hastily picked a branch from a near 
by shrub, waved it on high and sang th». 
song he had learned in synagogue school, 

Hosanna to the son of David: 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name ov} 

the Lord; 

Hosanna in the highest. 


The elderly man was taking off his oute® 
cloak; others were casting theirs in the road. 
“Shall I give mine?” Ezar questioned to him- 
self. “I suppose I ought to, for if the Maste* 
had not cured my father’s blindness, he? 
could not have worked and earned monew 
to buy things for us. When he begged by 
the roadside, we were in rags. I will.” He 
started to unfasten the girdle belt. “It is 
the first real coat I ever had. The boys ine 
school no longer laugh at me since I have 
had this beautiful coat of blue. Can I gives 
it? I cannot. I cannot.” He hugged it tight- 
ly to himself. “It’s all I have.” : 

The old man was placing his outer cloak: 
on the ground reverently. The Master was 
a short distance away. Ezar looked up at! 
him. Such calm quiet beauty he had never’ 
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'in any face. In his eyes were love and 
srstanding. “He is looking at me and at 
only,” thought Ezar. The Master was 
ng at him. The Master smiled, a smile 
> of heaven than of earth. Off came the 
| “Take it, dear Master. It is the best I 
. Take it, dear Jesus. Not only my coat, 
me too, with all I have and ever will 


re boys who had come down from‘ the 
had been standing near by. They had 
the struggle. With rare understanding, 
» went quietly another way. 

—Lipsig WHITE ASHCROFT® 

yeR: Our Father, may we too give our- 
Ives to thee, to love and serve thee as 
ng as we live. Help us to learn to do 
ve things which are right. Help us to be 
ind and loving as Jesus was. Amen. 
ERING SERVICE (same as previously given) 
un: “Christ Triumphant” or “To Thee, 
edeemer, King” 
»sinc Worps: As we leave this place of 
orship may something of the joy of that 
rst Palm Sunday be with us today, and 
very day. Amen. 


March 28 


(EASTER) 


EME: Easter Means Life Eternal 
EPARATION FOR WorsHiP: (Show picture 
x slide, “Peter and John Running to the 
Tomb’ by Burnand. Discuss the eager 
nticipation shown in the faces of the two 
nen.) What is each one thinking? What 
is Peter remembering? What will they find 
when they arrive? (Read together the story 
as told in John 20:1-18.) 

ELUDE: “Life Out of Death” (see first ses- 
sion) : 

LL TO WorsHIP: 

Sunlight over hill and plain; 

Birds returning once again, 

Waft along the sweet refrain 

“Jesus Christ is risen!” 


Children sing with shining eyes; 
Angels bend from Paradise; 
Round the world the glad news flies,— 
“Jesus Christ is risen!’ 
ESPONSE: (sung) “Life Out of Death” 
YMN: “Jesus Christ Is Risen Today” 
TORY: 

Tue Water Bucs’ 

Do you ever ask your mother questions 
yhich she can’t seem to answer? It isn’t 
lways because she doesn’t know the answer, 
ut because she knows that you are not 
eady to understand it. Could you explain 
ong division to your little brother in kinder- 
arten? That is why nobody knows just what 
heaven is like. Even Jesus could not put it 
nto words which his disciples could under- 
tand. He knew they would have to wait and 
ind out for themselves. 

If you were a shiny little water bug far 
fown in a cool, dark pool, and had never 
veen up to the surface of the water, would 
you be able to understand what is was like 
up in the world outside? Even if a big frog 
jumped down into the pool and tried to tell 
vou about air and flowers and the great gold- 
en sun, you would not understand, would 
you? Other things would happen which you 
could not understand either. Every once in 
a while one of the water bugs would go 


© Used by permission. 

™Reproduced and interpreted in Christ and the Fine 
Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus. Kodachrome slide CC700, 
2x2, 50c & 60c. 

® Source not located. : 

® Suggested by the story “‘Not Lost, But Gone Before” 
in Parables from Nature by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
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e also insure 
Group Tours, Choirs, 


Teams, Classes, Efe. 


DIETZ PULPIT LAMP No. 3120. Fluores- 
cent, statuary bronze finish 18’x 11%’. 
Price $19.50, Bulb 85c. No. 3880 120-volt 
Mazda bulb type. Price $12.50. 
CUP HOLDER and ENVELOPE RACK 
illustrated at right; made of cast metal, 
finished in oxidized copper. Top surface 
covered with felt. Each only 50c. 

Your dealer will supply you! 
Complete catalog free on request. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. 


10 S. Wabash, Dept. 53, Chicago 3, III. 


LAN NOW FOR EMERGENCIES 


that may arise next season 
While Campers Are In Your Care 


ju; OUR MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


3” For Illness & Accident Medical Expense 
He Y i © HAVE SERVED THOUSANDS IN 47 STATES 
: © ARE FULLY APPROVED BY CAMP EXECUTIVES 


° ARE DESIGNED FOR YOUR CAMP 
Include the small fee in your registration 
Write For Details—No Obligation 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Broadway at Wayne _—— Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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of HYMN BOOKS 


IT’S THE “INTER-CHURCH HY MNAL” 


Here is a hymnal that is ‘super’ in every 
respect. It is big and beautiful in appear- 
ance, rich in musical content, abundant 
in worship material, and uplifted in spirit 
ual tone. Hymnal QUALITY in Cathedral 
proportions. 


The Kind of HYMNAL You Enjoy Most 


A treasury of spiritual inspiration. Remarkable vari- 
ety of contents comes from survey of the music habits 
of 10,000 churches. Has 479 of the best-loved and most 
used hymns. Hints for better congregational singing, 
helpstoenrich your worship programs, and 20 arrange- 
ments of hymns, chants, canticles, etc. for choir use 
are included. Thousands praise it. One Florida Pastor, 
who has used Inter-Church Hymnal 15 years, writes, 


“Tl have yet to find a better or more useful Hymnal.’? A New York Pastor using Inter-Church Hymnal 
for 10 years says, “Our congregation has learned to love singing from the constant use of this book.” 


An amazing wealth of special features. Includes a 96-page handbook of Aids to Worship. Service 
suggestions for special days; Calls to Worship; Bible Readings and’ Confessions of Faith; Unison and 
Responsive Readings and Prayers; Sung Responses for Choir and Congregation; also numerous Orders 
of Service. Send for a copy of this 510-page beautifully bound volume TODAY! Acclaimed as one of 
the best buys in hymn publishing history. Six complete indexes, Waterproof covers of rich Chocolate 


Brown and _tarnish- proof, 
gold embossed titles mean 
long lasting attractiveness. 


@ To get so much for so 

little is hard to believe. 

@ Only $115 a hundred 

copies ...not prepaid. 

SAMPLE COPY SENT 
ON REQUEST 


PBIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO, “°anetes ince | 


I Please send me a sample copy of “Inter-Church Hymnal”’ as our | 


O Church 0 Sunday School 0 Choir needs new hymnals. 
4 Expect to buy (approx. date) I 
Name 1 
l Address 
| Post Office = Zone State. 1 
| lam O Pastor 0 Supt. or I 


J Church and Denomination 
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away and never come back. One at a time 
each water bug would decide to climb up one 
of the long reeds which grew in the pool, 
and went up, up, up—no one knew where. 
None had ever returned to tell the others 
what he found. Many would promise to come 
back but no one ever did. 

At last the day might come when you too 
would feel a strange urge to start climbing 
up one of the tall reeds. Nothing could stop 
you for it would be part of God’s plan for 
your life. You would climb higher and high- 
er until at last you broke through the water 
into a strange new world. You would climb 
up on a broad lily pad to rest and suddenly 
the ugly little body which you had used so 
long would fall away from you. At your 
sides four beautiful wings would begin to 
spread slowly. As they dried they would lift 
you up above the pool and into the warm 
sunshine. Other beautiful creatures like 
yourself would be flying about and would 
welcome you into this glorious new world. 


Then you would think of the other water 
bugs down in the pool. “I must go back and 
tell them how wonderful it is up here,” you 
might say to yourself. But when you tried 
to dive into the pool you found that the 
wings which helped you sail through the air 
only floated on the water and it was impos- 
sible to return. Then you would understand 
why none of your friends had ever come 
back to the dark pool, and you would be 
content to wait until those you loved could 
come to you. 

Prayer: (similar to that in first session) 
Hymn: “Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” (in 
most hymnals) 
OFFERING SERVICE: 

given) 

CLostnc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship, may the radiant presence of the 
risen Christ go with us and abide within 
our hearts today, and every day. Amen. 


(same as__ previously 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Doris C, Kinsley* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Lovest Thou Me? 


For the Leader 


During the month of March leading up to 
Easter, we shall try to present the conflict 
that arises when anyone makes a decision 
to follow Jesus as his Master—the conflict 
between his loyalty to his Christ and the 
pull of the crowd or his own weakness; the 
conflict also between Jesus’ conception of a 
Kingdom of Love and man’s interpretation 
of that Kingdom. : 

Note slide suggested for March 21. 


March 7 


Tueme: Follow Me 


Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus among 
people. If possible, Zimmermann’s “Christ 
and the Fishermen.” Otherwise, a picture 
of Jesus alone. 


' Prevupe: “Jesus Calls Us” 
Catt To Worsuip: Read Matthew 4:18-22, 


Porm: 
FISHERMEN 
Once in quiet Galilee 
Jesus walked beside the sea, 
Walked with fishermen. 
Sometimes in a little boat, 
Lightly on the waves afloat, 
He sat with men, talked with men, 
Fishermen. 
“Leave your fishing nets,” said He. 
“Come, let Me your Master be; 
Seek not fish, but men. 
Draw them with a net of love, 
Seek them for the Home above, 
And follow Me, follow Me, 
Fishermen.” 
Mary DiLitincHaM FREArR* 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” 
(All yerses but the last) 


Mepitation: “He Hadn’t Meant To” 
Eagerness and wonder lighted Peter’s face 


* Youth Worker, 
pelier, Vermont. 


Congregational Conference, Mont- 


1 Permission applied for. 
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as he listened to the Galilean teacher tell 
of a new occupation which would demand 
even more of him than catching fish from 
the sea. Here was a chance to invest his 
life in winning people to a wonderful new 
way of life. He himself wanted to know 
about the Way of Love Jesus talked about 
and lived so completely. He and his brother 
Andrew did not hesitate to leave their nets 
and follow their Master’s lead. 

It was then that the adventure of their 
lives began. Peter was to become the back- 
bone of the little band of twelve disciples. 
He was big, husky, strong of body and will, 
and Jesus came to depend upon him when 
he needed important things done. But poor 
Peter! He meant so well and did so poorly 
at times. He was quick to declare his al- 
legiance and yet almost as quick to forget 
his good intentions. At times his faith was 
strong enough to perform miracles of heal- 
ing; at other times his doubts made him a 
weakling. For instance, there was the time he 
started out boldly to walk on the water to 
Jesus, only to start sinking before he reached 
his Lord. 

At the last supper with his disciples, Jesus 
began to speak as though he would leave 
them, and they could not go with him. “But,” 
blurted out Peter, “Why can’t I go with you 
now? I’m ready to go to prison or to death 
for your sake.” 

How well Jesus understood Peter’s good 
intentions, and also his human weakness! 
“Peter,” Jesus replied, “I know you mean 
well, but I tell you that the cock will not 
crow until you have denied me three times.” 

Peter was shocked, as any of you would 
be if someone were to tell you that tomorrow 
you would betray your Christian faith. 

You see, it was getting to be dangerous to 
have much to do with Jesus, for that very 
night he was seized and taken to be tried, 
and Peter followed afar off. 

Peter was sitting around a fire warming 
himself with others when a servant girl came 
along and asked, “And are you also one of 
his disciples?” Quick was the reply, “I 
don’t even know him.” Shortly afterward 
someone else asked him, “Didn’t I see you in 
the garden with this man?” “Why, no,” said 
Peter, “I’m not one of them.” About an hour 
later another confidently affirmed, “Certainly 
this fellow was with him, for he is a Gali- 
lean.” “I don’t know what you mean, man.” 

And immediately after this third denial— 
you know what happened. Yes, the cock 
crew. And Jesus turned and looked at him. 
Then Peter remembered. And he went out 
and wept bitterly for thoughtlessly having 


. Peter and make of him the Rock on wh 


denied his Lord. He hadn’t meant to, 
the crowd was too much for him. : 
Peter remembered. Have you ever d 
something and then remembered aft 
and wished you hadn’t? You laughed, 
you were in a crowd, at a joke that wo 
make you blush by yourself. You told 
untruth—yes, just plain lied—to get out 
a tight pinch, and that night you didn’t 
right when you said your prayer. i 
haps you hurried off about your own s 
business when Mother asked you to do so! 
thing to help her. Then she got sick, 
you remembered how you might have m 
things easier for her. Yes, and like Pei 
you felt like crying. 
You mean well. So did Peter, yet he fail 
his Lord. 
Still, Jesus was able to take the shift 


he could build his Church. ‘ 
And you? Still he says, “Follow me, 

I will make you. Make you into the kind 

person you were meant to be. Make 

after the pattern of myself.” 

Poem: (Last stanza of “Fishermen.” 
this time in unison, by several boys 
girls.) 

Lord, let us Thy followers be, 
Like the men of Galilee, 

Be Thy fishermen, 
Faithful to each little task, ; 
Glad to do what Thou shalt ask, 
To follow Thee, follow Thee, 

Fishermen.* 

Hymn: Last stanza of “Jesus Calls Us O 
the Tumult” 

Orrerinc: As the piano plays the abo 
song, the group files: out by the worshi 
center, leaving their offering as they 
to their classes. 


March 14 


TuemeE: Feed My Sheep 


Worsuip Center: A globe against a b 
drape, with a cross just behind the glob 
to symbolize the Christian message aroun 
the world. ee, 

Note: The following voices are necessar 
for today’s presentation. 


t 


I, a girl Ill, a girl V, an adu 
II, a boy IV, a boy 
Voices: (Scattered in audience. Read acro. 
I. Hunger II. Hunger III. HUNGEI. 


II. Prejudice I. Hate I, If, I, IV. WA), 

IV. Famine III. Disease I. Deat 

II. Nakedness II. Cold IV. Sufferin)) 
Hymn: “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
Voices: 


I. Europe and want 
plenty 


Ill. China and famine 
ice cream sundaes 


if No shoes, no food in Europe 
II. Easter parades in America @ 
III. India and caste IV. The Unite 


Il. America an» 


IV. Candy anh 


States and prejudice V. Sin... anik 
; the ... . Cross 
Porm: 


THe Acony or Gop 
I listen to the agony of God— 
I who am fed, 
Who never went hungry for a day. 
T see the dead— 
The children starved for lack of bread— 
I see, and try to pray, ; 


I listen to the agony of God— 
I who am warm, : 
Who never yet have lacked a shelterin» 
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n dull alarm 

The dispossessed of hut and farm 
\imless and “transient” roam. 

! 

isten to the agony of God— 

who am strong, 

ith health, and love, and laughter in 
my soul. 


And wish to make them. whole. 


isten to the agony of God— 

But know full well 

1at not until I share their bitter cry— 

Earth’s pain and hell— 

Can God within my spirit dwell 

To bring his kingdom nigh. 

GeorciA HarKNEss” 

prurE: John 21: 15-17. 

CES: 

Kagawa and Japan 

. Marian Anderson and the whole Negro 
race 

I. Livingstone and Schweitzer in dark- 
est Africa 

. Grenfell and Labrador 

Frank Laubach and illiterate millions 

. Your town and your church 

I. Oslo and Christian Youth around the 
world 

VY. You and what God wants you to be. 

2M: “Thus Speaketh Christ, our Lord” * 


“e call Me Master and obey Me not, 

‘e call Me Light and see Me not, 

‘e call Me Way and walk not, 

ve call Me Life and desire Me not, 

Ye call Me wise and follow Me not, 

e call Me fair and love Me not, 

e call Me mighty and honor Me not, 
e call Me just and fear Me not; 

f I condemn you, blame Me not. 

MN: (Make this the closing prayer) 
“God of Grace and God of Glory,” or 
‘O Jesus, Prince of Life and Truth” 
FERING: (On last stanza, file up front to 
leave offering in a plate in front of the 


globe.) 
March 21 


EME: Will You Serve Me? 


orsHip CENTER: Picture appropriate to 
Palm Sunday, or, if one is available, a 
picture of Jesus on the Mt. of Olives 
overlooking the city of Jerusalem. Slides 
projected on a screen would be good. 
Possibilities are: Hole, “If Thou Hadst 
Known, O Jerusalem” (Cc613) or Flan- 
drin, “Christ Mourns Over the City.” 
(Ha-1) 

RELUDE: “All Glory, Laud, and Honor” 


REPARATION FOR WorsuiP: Read the story 
of Palm Sunday, the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. Mark 11: 1-10 or Matthew 21: 
1-11. Or tell the story in your own words. 


lymn: “Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 
Gates,” or “Ride On, Ride On in Majesty,” 
or “All Glory, Laud, and Honor” 
{EDITATION : 

It was only two days after he had been 
triumphantly received into Jerusalem and 
ailed as King that Jesus was to go up onto 
he Mount of Olives overlooking the city 
d mourn because it had so little caught 
lis message. Listen: ' 


A Man’s Voice (strong, kindly, firm) : 


2From The Glory of God, published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 

® Engraved on an old slab in the Cathedral of Lubeck; 
Jermany. a 


February, 1948 


“Jerusalem, O Jerusalem, the city that kills 
the prophets and stones those who are sent 
unto you, how often would I have gathered 
you together as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing, but you would not.” 
LeapEr: Still I think I hear him speaking 

in our day: 
THE VoIcE: 

World, O World! Can you not know? 
Do you not understand that I came to show 
you a way of life that can bring you peace? 
; lived Love among you, yet you will not 
ove. 

“T have poured out my soul, and no man 
heeds. Oh, my people, what have I done 
that you will not love me? What more 
ought I to do? My soul grieves for you be- 
cause you are blind in your hearts, but in 
what have I afflicted you that you will not 
see? 

“T have shown men the way of life, but 
they will not have me as their king. They 
have chosen hate, not love, and how shall I 
save them from the agony that must come 
upon them? They know not what they 
do. It is not me they reject, but God.” * 
Leaver: Listen! Do you not hear his voice 

even now? He still calls Youth to be 

his disciples: 
THE VOICE: 
Youtu, O YourH 
. Youth, O Youth, can you see me? 
Can you open your minds to know 
The truth I lived among you, 
The Way I’d have you go? 


Youth, O Youth, can you hear me? 
Can you feel my presence now? 
Can you sense my spirit with you 
As in your heart you bow? 


Youth, O Youth, will you serve me? 
Will you make my dreams come true? 
Will you help to build my kingdom 
As I would have you do? 

Doris Kinsey ° 

LEADER: 

Shall we remain seated and sing our clos- 
ing hymn prayerfully? 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” or 

“We Would See Jesus. Lo! His Star Is 

Shining” 

Orrertinc Prayer: (Just before the plate is 
passed) Dear Master, who still seeks to 
win us to thy way of Love, help us to 
know that we do not truly love thee until 
we give ourselves and all we possess that 
Jesus may not have to mourn over a 
world that is darkened by hate and sin. 
All we possess we would use in a way 
pleasing to thee. Amen. 


POsTLUDE 


March 28 


THEME: Be Not Afraid 


Worsuip Center: A picture fitting for 
Easter. Or a cross with candles, or Easter 
flowers. 

PRELUDE: Somber music, indicating the 
crucifixion and the loss of hope. 

Openinc oF WorsHIP: 

He died! 
And with him perished all that men hold 
dear; 
Hope lay beside him in the sepulcher, 
Love grew corse cold, and all things 


4 From By an Unknown Disciple. Harper & Brothers. 
Used by permission. 

5 Copyright by Doris Kinsley, music by Morris Pike. 
Small card copies of hymn with music, available from 
Miss Kinsley at 15 Liberty St., Montpelier, Vt. at 
5c each. 


beautiful beside 
Died when he died. 
Sone: (To be sung by whole group or as a 
solo) “Were You There When They Cruci- 
fied My Lord” 


A READER: 

“They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” So 
spoke one of his followers who in fear and 
sadness approached the tomb on Sunday 
morning. Her Lord was slain; the joy had 
gone out of life; hope died within her. 

But wait! 


Music: (The triumphant music of “Christ 
the Lord is Risen Today” breaks in.) 


Tue Reaper: 

“Be not dismayed. Be not afraid. Your 
Lord is not here; He is risen.” Were those 
words real? Could it be? 

Hymn: “Christ the Lord is Risen Today” 


Porm: (Last stanza of poem used at be- 
ginning) 
He rose! 
And with him hope arose, and life and 
light. 
Men said, “Not Christ but Death died 
yesternight.” 
And joy and truth and all things beauti- 
ful beside 
Died when he died. 
(Author Unknown) 


Tue READER: 

It was true! Mazy saw him, talked with 
him! His one word, “Mary,” she could never 
forget. The love and tenderness in that 
voice would always remain with her. This 
was too good to keep.. Others who loved 
him must know. She sped to tell the dis- 
ciples. Poor Peter and the rest. They had 
decided to go back home. What was the 
use? It was a wonderful dream while it 
lasted, but now it was all over. They had 
left their nets to follow a dreamer who had 
failed. Now they would go back to their 
nets. 

But wait! 

Who was that running toward them? 
Their friends, the two Marys. Breathless and 
excited, they blurted it out. “He is risen. 
He is not dead. The angel said so. Come 
and see!” 

Away sped Peter and John. Forgetting 
everything in their haste, they came. The 
tomb was empty. Not dead? Their Master 
alive? Could it be? Soon he came to them 
when they “were together with the other dis- 
ciples. Their friend, their guide. No, not 
dead, but wonderfully alive. So much alive 
that they felt refreshed, as though something 
of his life and come into them. 

Except for Thomas,—Thomas the Doubter. 
It was hard for him to accept, for he had 
seen his Lord slain. Now when a man is 
dead, he’s dead, and that’s the end: so 
reasoned the doubting disciple. That is, un- 
til Jesus pointed out the wounds and nail 
prints. Then Thomas somehow felt too what 
the others had felt—that Jesus was alive. 
From him burst the tremendous words, “My 
Lord and my God!” His faith and hope re- 
turned to him; he could doubt no more. He 
could never be afraid, for Jesus had promised 
that death was not the end, that he would 
always be with his followers. And more 
than that. there was work to be done,—his 
unfinished work. Their discipleship had 
just begun. 

Prayer: Perhaps Thomas would have talked 
to Jesus something like this. Will you 
pray as he might have prayed: 

“Dear Master, it is good to know that you 
are alive and will always be alive in the 
hearts of your followers. Help me to know 
that love and truth and thy spirit can never 
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die. Keep me faithful to the task you left 
tor me to do. May I love because I have 
seen the way you loved all people. Show 
me how I can bring hope and cheer to those 
who at this Easter time are sad or dis- 
couraged, who haven’t discovered their Risen 
Lord. Amen.” 
Poem: 
Tett His Discieies 
Into the tomb they took Him, sad of heart, 
And rolled the stone, then turned aside 


apart 
To mourn each one the unfulfilled fair 
dream 

To which their dead hopes could no life 
impart. 


Back to the tomb they went at break of 
day. 

The stone that sealed the tomb was rolled 
away! 
Frightened they looked, and heard the 
words of joy, 

“Fear not: for He is risen. Go your way. 


“Tell the disciples.” From the tomb they 
came, 
Renewed in hope; with eyes alight, they 


bare 
Christ risen in their hearts, alive, not 
dead— 

And lo, He has been with them every- 


where! 
(Author Unknown) 


Poem: (To be read by a girl from the 

group.) 
My Risen Lorp 

My risen Lord, I feel Thy strong protec- 
tion; 

I see Thee stand among the graves today; 

“l am the Way, the Life, the Resurrec- 
tion,” 


“T am the Way, the Life, the Resurrection,” - 


I hear Thee say. : 
And all the burdens I have carried sadly 
Grow light as blossoms on an April day; 


My cross becomes a staff, I journey gladly 


This Easter day. 

(Author Unknown) 
OrrerinG: As the girl reads the last four 
lines of the poem, she walks forward, to 
leave her offering at the table. The leader 
indicates that the rest are to follow. As 
the line continues, the pianist plays again, 

“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Eugene S. Ogrodowski* 


Tueme For Marcu: Christ Lives— 


For the Leader 


In this pre-Easter and Easter season, young 
people may be made aware of the Christ of 
sacrifice, inspiration and triumph. To reli- 
gious communions who depend on a pre- 
Easter evangelism and preparation for church 
membership among youth, this will give wor- 
ship opportunities that will exalt Christ, in- 
viting young people to share in his work and 
in membership in his church. Other com- 
munions will use this pre-Easter opportu- 
nity to deepen the devotional outlook of 
youth as they consecrate thoughts with a new 
vision of Jesus, the Christ. 


March 7 


Tueme: As We Follow Him 
Pre.upE: “Ye Servants of God, Your Master 
Proclaim” 
Catt To WorsuHiP: 
I would live ever in the light, 
IT would work ever for the right, 
I would serve Thee with all my might, 
Therefore, to Thee I come. 
—MArRIANNE HEARN 
Hymn: “Draw Thou My Soul, O Christ” 
(St. Edmund) or “Living For Jesus a Life 
That Is True” 
Scripture: Galatians 2:17-20 
PRAYER: 
Eternal Father, we pray for the vision of 
a true sense of values as we set a course for 
our lives and set sail for distant goals. We 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Disciples of Christ, 
Christian Board of Publications, St. Louis, Missouri, 
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pray that we may be conscious not only of 
the distant shores of future goals, but also 
be fully aware of each day’s little tasks. May 
they be as stepping stones toward the larger 
dreams and visions of our eager youth. 

We look to thee, O Lord, for the guiding 
stars and the immovable, fixed compass 
points of thy revealed truth, especially as 
taught and demonstrated by thy Son Jesus. 
May he pilot us to the distant horizons of 
the many tomorrows that we shall live. We 
pray for wisdom and patience that we may 
exalt thy name and honor thy Son by fol- 
lowing in the steps of Jesus Christ the Mas- 
ter. In his name we pray. Amen. 


Hymn: “Jesus Savior, Pilot Me” 
MEDITATION: 

A prominent churchman of our day tells 
how his brother died in infancy, after. hav- 
ing been named. The grief-stricken parents 
were deeply disappointed. When their next 
child was born, he was given the same name 
that his brother had. The churchman some- 
times confesses that he is trying not so much 
to live his own life but to live the life he 
imagines his older brother would live were 
he still alive. In a way, the infant who died 
lives in the redoubled efforts and Christian 
devotion of the younger brother who took 
his place. 

Jesus died and rose from the grave, but 
he lives today not alone because the tomb 
could not hold him but because he lives in 
the lives of those who follow him. 

Christ lives as his followers live Christian 
lives. He left us to be his followers—to take 
his place, as it were, and live just as he 
would live were he here upon the earth 
in flesh. 

Hymn: “Living for Jesus a Life That Is 

True” (only the first verse) 

BENEDICTION: 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free. Amen. 


March 14 


Tueme: As We Proclaim His Saving Ways 
PreLupe: “Jesus I Live to Thee” 
Catt to WorsHip: 


Come, let us search the Master’s way; 
Come, let us live so the Master may 


In us dwell. 
Come, let us pray the Savior’s way 
Come, let us the good news today 
Spread and tell. 


Hymn: “Jesus, Kneel Beside Me” (Eudo. 
or “What a Friend We Have in Jesus 1 


Scripture: I Corinthians 9:16-27 : 


Prayer: (Guided prayer by the leader), 
Leader: We. bow before thee, O Lo») 
with thankful hearts for the inspiration 4 


comes to us from knowing the saving we | 
of Christ. ? 


Silent Meditation 4 


Leader: Thy Son Jesus set human ©, 
deavor upon the straight and narrow p: 
that leads to thy Kingdom. May we join 
innumerable pilgrims of all generations 
walked the way of Jesus, the Prince © 
Peace. 


Silent Meditation 


Leader: May we not fall into the erm) 
of lukewarm, faith-withered Christians w 
confess the sufficiency of the way of Chr | 
and his Golden Rule but fail to proclaim |} / 
saving way by word and daily deed. Save a} 
O Lord, from such weak resignation. 


Silent Meditation | 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Rae, 


MepitaTion: (by the leader) “Procla) 
Christ” I 


“Tf only mankind would proclaim the si | 
ing ways of Christ and follow his exam 
the world would be a happier and a me} 
peaceful piace in which to live.” These 7 
words that Christians have been saying 
centuries. Yet children, young people, aj / 
adults live in a world of confusion, s- 
strife, discord and unhappiness.” Why? 

Perhaps it is mankind’s greatest traged)’’ 
we say we know the way. to peace, succe’ 
and right living but we do noi live the w | 
we know we should. 

If the world of tomorrow is to impro® 
young people must start today to live afi | 
the way of Christ. Reason and. observati» 
of the world’s turmoil tell us that manki*’ 
is not using the saving way of Chri 
Furthermore, not enough Christians are p® 
claiming the ways of Jesus to others. FB’ 
ligion has come to be a subject that fe 
young people speak about. In other wore) 
if anyone seriously believed that Christ 
the answer to human perplexities and th 
his principles can bring heayen on ear? 
he would seek to influence others to belie 
in the Master and follow him. 

In this pre-Easter season, young people c: 
look to the Christ of the ages. First, ea» 
will seek to speak and act as Christ wow 
and thus be stalwart examples of youth, wi 
conviction, courage, sense of purpose a® 
vision. Secondly, each would then seek 
influence others. Very important is youth 
testimony on the side of right, justice, tru?” 
honesty, decency and a high moral code. 

Christ lives as we proclaim his savi¥ 
way—today. 4 


Poem: “O Jesus, Youth of Nazareth” 
O Jesus, youth of Nazareth, 
Preparing for the bitter strife, 
Wilt thou impart to every heart 
Thy perfect purity of life? 


O Christ whose words make clear the fiel 
And hillsides green of Galilee, 

Grant us to find, with reverent mind, 
The truth thou saidst should make us fre. 


O suffering Lord on Calvary, 
Whom love led on to mortal pain, 
We know thy cross is not a loss, 
If we thy love shall truly gain. 
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0 Master of abundant life 

‘From natal morn to victory’s hour, 
'We look to thee, heed thou our plea, 
|Teach us to share thy ageless power. 
—FeErpDINAND Q. BLANCHARD 


a March 21 


lnume: As We Suffer with Him 
‘RELUDE: “From Bethany, the Master” 
(Day of Rest) 

‘aLL To WorsHip: 

| To thee, before thy passion 

_Tuey sang their hymns of praise; 

| To thee, now high exalted, 


Our melody we raise. 

Thou didst accept their praises; 
Accept the praise we bring, 
Who in all good delightest, 


Thou good and gracious King. * 


dymn: “From Bethany, The Master” or 
“Into the Woods My Master Went” 


Scripture: Luke 23:32-43 


Prayer: Almighty God, teach us to be con- 
- cerned about the troubles and sufferings 
of others. As the Scripture testifies, thou, 
O God, art the loving Father of all beings. 
Even the fall of a sparrow does not escape 
thy attention and thy care. Thou hast 
further elevated man to a higher dignity 
and position by sending thy Son Jesus to 
give mankind new hope and a new way. 
_ Help us to live in that Way. Amen. 

‘Hymn: “When I Survey the Wondrous 

Cross” (Hamburg) 

Mepitation: “His Stature Is Sufficient” 
Reader: Jesus was willing to put his love 
to a test. Greater love has no man than this, 
that he is willing to lay ‘down ius tite tor 
his friends. With such a love, Jesus in- 
4) cluded all humanity. He suffered for hu- 
manity because he knew that God was not 
happy about man’s plight, sin, and troubles. 

Everywhere Jesus went human need was 
a challenge and opportunity to him. The 
suffering, outcasts, poor, diseased—none 
could come before him without evoking a 
tesponse from the Master’s compassionate 
heart. In a way, friendship and brotherhood 
are not tested till one helps those who suf- 
fer or are in desperate need. 

Sympathy, concern, compassion are among 
the most important qualities Jesus possessed. 
They helped him do the work and will of 
God. If God was saddened by untold human 
suffering, Jesus suffered with God and man 
to demonstrate the depth of God’s love for 
mankind. 

Christ suffered further—the ridicule of 
mobs and the pain of the cross. Today, he 
still lives as the “man of sorrows” as well 
as the embod’ ment of Christian joy. Human- 
ity hungers, is ill clad, ignorant and in many 
ways enslaved to sin, error, poverty, or 
racked by political wars. With this suffering 
humanity we can‘also suffer, at least to the 
extent of warm compassion that will lead 
us to acts of Christian love and mercy. 

Christ lives in spite of and in the midst of 
suffering—and he lives as we suffer with him. 

Leader: Finally, his death is a high sacri- 
fice. The Buddha died when he was over 
eighty years of age, surrounded by his fa- 
vorite disciples. Confucius passed away peace- 
fully, over seventy years of age, and idolized 
by many. Mohammed died reclining in the 
arms of his favorite wife, himself over sixty 
years of age. Moses lived to a ripe old age 
and died on a mountaintop looking over the 
Promised Land. 


1From the hymn, “All Glory, Laud, and Honor,” 
Theodulph of Orleans, tr. by John M. Neale. 
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POLICY! 


There's Nothing Like 


Financial Aid 
to Bring 
Peace of Mind 


It was a lucky day 


for this young min- 


“Look! Another Check 
from ny MINISTER'S 


HEALTH 


— 


fi 
ay 
a , 


i 


ister when he decided to take out a health and accident 


policy with the Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Little 


did he know that he was going to be laid up from a fall. 


Now, every week he receives a check to help pay doctor’s 


bills and hospital expenses. YOU, too, if you are a full- 


time religious worker, can enjoy the protection of a low- 


cost, fully protected health and accident policy. You 


needn’t have an accident, either, to benefit — any totally 


disabling illness brings you a steady income, whether at 


home or in the hospital. Write today for complete in- 


formation. You'll be amazed at how much you get for 


so little! 


Open to all 
professional, 
full-time 

religious workers. 


We also have life insur- 


ance, retirement funds, and 


educational funds. 


Mail coupon now. No obligation. 


MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
100-R West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation on your “Special’’ Health and 
Accident policy. 


Name Seen ee te ee eS 
Address:26-. = So Cifyes. 2S Statewe1- > 
Birthdate... 22: Denomination._____.-____- 
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sufficient to be our Leader in the ‘con 
of our time.” 
Poem: “How Gentle God’s Commands” 
How gentle God’s commands! 
How kind his precepts are! 
Come, cast your burdens on the Lord, 
And trust his constant care. 
Why should this anxious load 
Press down your weary mind? 
Haste to your heav’nly Father’s throne, 
And sweet refreshment find. 1 
—Puiie Dopprince | 
Benepiction: Now may the suffering Chr’ 
of the Cross abide with you and unite y) 
with all Christian effort that seeks to Hy 
man above needless suffering. Like t)/ 
Master, may each seek to serve and sae} 
fice even as he did. Amen. : 


March 28 


THEME: As We Are Committed to Him | 
PreLuDE: “Savior, More Than Life to Me 


Catt To WorsHIP: ; 
Saviour, teach me, day by day, 
Love’s sweet lesson to obey; 
Sweeter lesson cannot be | 
Loving Him who first loved me. | 
With a child-like heart of love, 
At Thy bidding may I move, + 
Prompt to serve and follow Thee— | 
Loving Him who first loved me. 

—Grorce MATHESON | 


Hymn: “Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead UL 
Scripture: Galatians 1:1-3 ; 


PRAYER: : 
This is the day of rest: by 
Our failing strength renew; iy 
On weary brain and troubled breast, | 
Shed thou thy freshening dew. { 
This is the day of prayer; J 
Let earth to heaven draw near; | 
Lift up our hearts to seek Thee there, 
Come down to meet us here. y 

—JoHN ELLERTON | 


But Jesus Christ had a ministry of two or 
three years, and, when little more than 
thirty years old, walked out to a cross on the 
hill of Calvary and died there. His death 
is a high sacrifice. He is the only one who 
can really speak to us and go with us amidst 
the tragedies of our time. His heart is wide 
enough, his power is deep enough, his death 
is a high enough sacrifice—his stature is 
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use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase oattend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 
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— Majestic, 
Jmpressive 
Worship 

_ Services 

: WITH 
CHURCH-CRAFT BIBLE SLIDES 


MEDITATION: | 
Leader: Jesus Christ lives.today as we co 
mit our lives to him, in a personal relatic 
seeking his presence this Easter day. 
All: Sing verse one, “Jesus, the Ve! 
Thought of Thee” \ 


Leader: This day, in victory rose the Le | 
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Plan and present this year your most 
glorious, inspiring Easter program. In 
scenes of incomparable beauty, Church- 
Craft Bible Slides portray, in natural 
color, the pathos and joey of Christ’s 
suffering, resurrection and ascension. 
Here, in a complete Program Guide fur- 


nished with each set of Bible Slides, is 
outlined an entire worship service with 
text, suggested readings and hymns. 
Forceful and effective, Church-Craft 
Bible Slides will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the immortal story 
of Easter. 


The Easter Story 


A complete worship service of 34 stirring scenes and 4 beautiful hymnslides. 
Beginning with the Crucifixion on Good Friday, the story of Easter is completely 
re-enacted in magical color from Easter morning through Christ’s first appearances, 


ending with His ascension. 


Easter In The Holy Land 


Entirely new. 27 full color scenes photographed in natural color during Church- 
Craft's 1947 Palestine Expedition. An interesting series of beautiful ‘on location” 
pictures for a truly different Easter story. Included are three selected hymnslides. 


Ask Your Dealer For 
Beautiful Descriptive Folder 
or write direct 


Church-Craft Bible Slides 
and Hymnslides are sealed 
in 2” x 2” protective binders 
and may be used in any 
standard slide projector. 


CHURCH- 


Silas 


3312 Lindell Blvd. « St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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ceart 1 | 
iclwres- 


from the dark grave. Voices sing chorus 
of resurrection morn and hearts are gle 


dened that death can not be the final vic# | 


over man’s spirit. Even youth must thii | 


this day of the one who offers hope over 1 
grave, for as each grows older he comes 
know personally many who will take th: 


turn and leave the world of life in the fles | 


The Master brings salvation and yictory. 


All: Sing verse two, “Jesus the Ve 
Thought of Thee” : 


Leader: Read verse three, “Jesus the Ve 


Thought of Thee” 


All Sing: verse four, “Jesus, the Vej 


Thought of Thee” 


} 
Leader: Read the last verse, “Jesus, t | 


Very Thought of Thee”, against a bac 
ground of suft music of this hymn. 


Hymn: “The Day of Resurrection” (Lane 


| 


shire) or “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise t) 


Benepiction: May the glad Easter messai | 


help us renew every effort to serve t. 
risen Lord, that he may live as we comr: | 


ourselves fully to him and his ways. 


?From A Highway Shall Be There, Jack Fineg 


Bethany Press. Copyright C. D. Pantle, 1946. 


| 
: 


. editation 
ommunion Service 


; (Continued from page 20) 

IC, - 

vocation Reaper (looking up at him): 

‘He is praying, not for the world, but for us 

who are given to him. 

taper (stronger): I am not praying for 

‘the world, but for those whom thou hast 

" given me, for they are thine and thine 

‘are mine, and I am glorified in them. And 

now I am no more in the world, but they 

‘are in the world, and I am coming to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name, 

which thou hast given me, that they may 
be one even as we are one. 

‘arp SPEAKER (in a whisper) : 
Father, Father . . . we are one. 

‘HREE SPEAKERS AND LEADER (quietly): 
We are one. 

NVOCATION READER (softly): We are one. 

UFADER: While I was with them, I kept 

them in thy name which thou hast given 

me. I have guarded them. 

| (On the next he quietly crosses up to the 

i of the altar.) 

But now I am coming to thee: and these 

things I speak in the world, that they may 

have my joy fulfilled in themselves, 

(He kneels, facing the congregation.) 

I have given them thy word; and the 

world has hated them because they are 

not of the world. I do not pray that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep them from the evil 

one. They are not of the world, even as I 

em not of the world. 

INVOCATION READER ices: and turns, look- 
ing above the congregation’s head, and 
half in a trance, she says): No, no, Father 

. I am not of the world. No longer 
the Byorid: only thee. 
(She stands, her eyes lifted.) 

LeapEr: Consecrate them in the truth. Thy 
word is truth. 

First SPEAKER: (During the next he rises, 

“goes up to the Leader, and reverently 

_ places his hand on his shoulder) 

I pray thee, I pray thee . . . Consecrate 
me in truth, for truly, so truly. thy word is 
truth. That I know. 

Leaver (who has not looked up): As Thou 
didst send me into the world, so have I 
sent them into the world. And for their 
sakes I consecrate myself, that they may 
also be consecrated in truth. 

TuirD SPEAKER (rises and comes up to the 
other side of the Leader): Father, O kather, 
I believe with my soul the truth is within 
me now. I pray to thee, Father. 

Leaver: I do not pray for these only, but 
also for those who are to believe in me 
through their word, that they may all be 
one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee that they also may be in us, so 
that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. 

Seconp SPEAKER (rises and comes over and 
takes his place by the First Speaker, who 
is at the side of the LEADER). We are one, 
Father, thee and me... . one, all in all. 

Leaner: The glory which thou hast given 
me I have given to them that they may 

_ be one even as we are one. 

Invocation Reaper: (On this she crosses 

over to the side of the THirp SPEAKER) 
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O Father, 


Thou in me .... Thou in me... We 
are as one... We are one... one are we. 
LEADER (more intensely than ever before): 
I in them and thou in me, that they may 
become perfectly one, so that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me and hast 
loved them even as thou hast loved me. 
(His eyes look aloft, burning with fervent 
prayer) Father, I desire that they also, 
whom Thou hast given. me, be with me 
where I am, to behold my glory which 
Thou hast given me in Thy love for me 
before the foundation of the world. 

(All the Four Speakers kneel) 

ALL (including Leaver) : O righteous Father, 
the world has not known thee. 

LEADER (continuing, not stopping from the 
last line, his voice soaring): But I have 
known Thee; and these know that thou 
hast sent me. I made known to them thy 
name, and [| will make it known, that the 
love with which thou hast loved me may 
be in them and I in them. 

Att (except Leaver): That the love with 
which thou hast loved them may be in us 
and we in thee. 

LEADER (passionately): So that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. 

Invocation Reaper: The world shall believe. 

SEconpD SPEAKER: For we believe. 

Att (including Leaver): That Thou hast 
sent him .... hast sent him. 

InvocaTION READER: Thou, O Father, to us 
hast given him. 

Att (including LEADER) : 
may believe. 

Leaver: (After a moment’s pause. Very, very 
softly, but firmly.) I in them. 

Att (except LeapEr): We in thee. 

LEADER: I in them. 

ALL (including Leaper): Amen 
Softly from the darkness, the Choir, in 

quiet joy and gladness, sings Beethoven’s 

“Hymn to Joy”, (“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 

Thee”), verses 1-3. The music is hushed with 

joy and quiet happiness warmly flowing in 

and out of each note. The feeling is intense, 
as the kneeling figures remain in their post- 
tions. On the third stanza, the Choir bursts 
forth in full volume. On this the figures rise 
and leave the chancel with heads high, hearts 
full of His presence. The Choir sings a final 

Amen to the third stanza. They remain 

standing. 

The Minister comes forward to the center 
of the Chancel, raises his hands, and pro- 
nounces the Benediction of St. Catherine. 
Minister: And now go forth in His name— 

“Christ has no body on earth now, but 

you; no hands but yours, no feet but 

yours. Yours are the eyes through which 

Christ’s compassion must look out over 

the world. Yours are the feet with which 

He’ must go about doing good. Yours are 

the hands with which He must bless us 

now.” Amen. 

There is a moment of silence as the 
Benediction is concluded. Then slowly the 
sanctuary lights dim up. As they do, the 
organ bursts forth with the “Hymn to Joy,” 
triumphantly, which is played as ee con- 
gregation files out. 

Tue Service Enps. 

Note: The Reaper, THREE SPEAKERS and 
the Leaver wear long black cassocks and 
white surplices. The Choir members wear 
long black robes with white collars. 
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Films 


from the Largest Library of Sub- 
jects Suitable for Church Use! 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


for spiritual enlightenment 


(in cooperation with the 
Religious Film Association) 


@ 
FREE EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for enrichment of knowledge 


@ 
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(Cartoons, Comedies, Features) 
for wholesome entertainment 


Also: Films for informal educa- 
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16 BIBLE STORIES 


16 mm, Sound Films 


Dramatizing-the. most enlightening 
episodes of the Life of Christ 


TEACHER'S STUDY GUIDE 
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- 22 HYMNS 


16 mm. Sound Films 


Read and. sing these. wonderful hymns 
with the sound film betore you. 
Quartet, Choir,’St. Luke Choristers 


with organ a¢companiment 
e 
Write for descriptive folder and 


location of nearest rental library 


Cathedral “tilms 
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With the New Books 


Nervous Disorders and Character 


By John G. McKenzie. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 125 p. $1.50. 


The four chapters in this little book were 
originally given at Oxford as the Tate Lec- 
tures. In the words of the author, “They 
embody some of the conclusions I have 
reached in regard to the relation between 
nervous disorders and character structure.” 
There is little new material in this book or 
fresh insight, although it does give a clear 
and sound analysis of the relationship be- 
tween neuroses and character development. 

In his first chapter the author rightly 
discerns that “society is the product of per- 
sonality, and personality is always individ- 
ual.” He then, however, weighs his inter- 
pretation of therapy heavily on the side of 
social adjustment without adequate under- 
standing of the place of conflict in religious 
life. The author does recognize that psycho- 
therapy may be compelled to find a way to 
maintain rather than replace conflict in some 
personalities, but such an important view- 
point deserves more adequate expression. 

The relationship between psychology, psy- 
chotherapy, and _ pastoral psychology is 
excellently defined in the second chapter. 
Psychology is defined “fas the science of the 
mental processes which manifest themselves 
in ideas, emotions, and behavior tendencies, 
and of the process whereby we arrive at our 
knowledge of the external world, while psy- 
chotherapy is defined as “the application of 
psychological principles to the treatment of 
disorders whose origin lies in mental fac- 
tors.” It follows then that pastoral psychol- 
ogy functions both as a preventive to 
neurotic trouble and in completing the work 
of the psychotherapist. Perhaps because he is 
dealing with nervous disorders, the author 
omits any discussion of certain important 
functions of pastoral psychology, such as, 
dealing with what may be called the person- 
ality problems and with problems of per- 
sonality growth. 

A chapter on “Mental Mechanism” is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but at best is a 
very limited analysis of the tricks of ad- 
justment. Discussion is limited only to over- 
compensation, displacement, projection, ra- 
tionalization, and repression. While it may 
probably be true that this list contains the 
common mechanisms found in neuroses, yet, 
it can hardly be considered a very complete 
list. 

Despite its limitations this is a helpful 
book, and is worthy of an examination by 
every pastor interested in becoming more 
effective in pastoral work. Unfortunately, it 
commits the common sin of most books pub- 
lished insthis field. It is heavy on the theoret- 
ical aspects of mental problems, and weak on 
the therapeutic phases of the job, The author 
is right, his book gives only “hints about 
mental hygiene” and “a word as to what 
the pastor can do,” and as usual the pastor 
is left wondering just how to apply what he 
has learned in theory to the service of his 
congregation. 

i Kn By 
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L-sesus-and His Friends 


By Mary Alice Jones. nicago, Rand 
McNally and Company{/ 1947.\80 p. $1.25. 


In simple, straightforward \a 
Alice Jones retells for boys and\ girls major 
episodes in the life of Jesus Though the 
cover picture suggests that this might be a 
book about the boyhood of Jesus, it includes 
only the account of the trip to the temple 
at the age of twelve. The other stories are 
of Jesus the man and are selected and told 
in such a way as to show the influence of 
Jesus on all who came in contact with him, 
and especially on his friends who were 
closely associated with him. The style of 
writing, the size and format of the book will 
appeal to children eight to ten years of age, 
though it may be read to younger children. 
It will be widely acceptable to parents and 
teachers of children because of both its con- 
tent and its authors 


M. D 
My Prayer Book 
By Margaret Clem Chicago, Rand 


McNally and Company} 1947. 40 p. $.60. 


A book of prayers for children by Margaret 
Clemens, Editor of ~Childrén’s Publication 
for the Board of Education and Publication 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, needs 
no recommendation to children’s workers. 
This little book will commend itself to par- 
ents and to others who examine it with a 
young child in mind. The simple, child-like 
prayers are grouped in three sections, prayers 
for the morning, for the everyday happenings 
and for evenings. The prayers are phrased 
in simple verse, giving joyous expression to 
a child’s natural feelings of wonder and 
thankfulness. The pictures by Esther Friend 
give meaning to the verses. As a companion 
to My Bible Book of last year, and in its 
own right, this book will be welcomed by 
those interested in the religious growth of 
young children. 


How to Interpret’S 
Study Course in Pu 


By Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain 
Routzahn. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1947. 141 p. $2.50. 


Recently, 1,500 social workers met in the 
capital city of their state for their annual 
conference. An editorial in one of the state’s 
leading newspapers said in part: “It will pay 
us to heed what’ (the social workers) have to 
say, for these workers are closer than any- 
one else to the social problems that beset the 
community: broken homes, juvenile delin- 
quents, the transients, the indigents.” (Italics 
ours.) A lengthy news story telling of con- 
ference activities was carried in another part 
of the paper. 

So well had the social workers done their 
work of interpretation that the editorial 
writer does not seem to consider the churches 
of the state. It is the social workers that, 


AN 


uage, Mary. 


according to him, are closest to human pre 
lems. : 

The executive secretary of the council |} 
churches and religious education of this pe | 
ticular state, on the same day that the e 
torial appeared, complained of the alme, 
complete lack of press coverage of the stab, 
pastors’ conference the year before and 
the negative attitude taken by the ne 
paper in an editorial about Pastor Mart | 
Niemoeller, who was the main speaker. 

Here is a big job for the churches of 
state. They have as much of a story to t | 
as do the social workers, but they seeming | 
do not have the “know-how.” H 

Although this book is for social worker | 
it has much to offer pastors, religious ed! | 
cators, and executives of councils 14 
churches. Whether we work in one field ] 
another, the principles of public relations ay) 
the same. Also this book is in many wa’ | 
better than anything that we have in t 
field of church public relations, Of co 
the illustrations are those of social wo: 
agencies.. But because they deal with hume)/ 
problems, which are also the concern of th 
churches, the illustrations are very helpful || 
the churchman concerned with getting be 
story told to the public. 

It may be new to many church leaders thi) ! 
the telephone, the interview, meetin 
dramatizations, letters, and annual report | 
among many other channels of communic:| 
tions, are public relations media. This bool! 
however, indicates plainly how they can } | 
used to inform and to influence the mar 
groups in the community. 7 

The book is designed for study groups. f 
brief exposition in each chapter is followe, 
by reports of actual use of the media bein 
described. Discussion questions and outline | 
then follow. 


; L. P. Bs 
‘tie: Precious ecret x 


By Fulton Oursler. Philadelphia, The Joh. 
C. Winston Company, 1947. 243 p. $2.77 


In the preface the author, who is Senic 
Editor of The Reader's Digest says the 
“this book has been written to help men an 
women to seek happiness—and find it.” I 
popular, readable style he gives narrative 
about people who have found “the precious 
secret” which he interprets in terms of pra 
tical application of Christian faith and low | 
in daily living. H 

Contained in the book the reader will fin- 
a digest of Human Destiny by Lecomte d 
Noiiy, several chapters devoted to the wor 
of the psychologist and character educato® 
Dr. Ernest Ligon, the story of Albert Schwei® 
zer, accounts of the results of the organizs 
tion known as Alcoholics Anonymous, an 
human interest stories as gleaned fro 
clergymen and others who have experience 
and observed the transforming power of “th 
precious secret” on human lives. 

While the book would not be expected t 
contain all the answers, it gives inspirin 


evidence that many shave sought and foun» 
“the precious secret.’ 


I 
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louth after Conflict 


By Goodwin Watson, New York City, Asso- 
lation Press, 1947. 300 p. $4.00. 


| The intent of this book is to make some 
‘timate of the influence of war upon the 
Sung people who mature shortly after its 
jose. Always there is the feeling in the 
neral population that periods of war have 
srtain definite and permanent influence 
pon the lives of young people. 
_ In an effort to estimate this influence the 
uthor goes back as far as the Civil War 
‘nd finds that “youth” had not then been 
ecognized as a group for separate considera- 
ion by society. In general it is the conclu- 
ion of the author that the period following 
he Civil War was a'‘period hopeful and 
jromising for young people. The expansion 
of education, the opportunity of an ever- 
opening frontier, and the rapid rise of in- 
Jdustrialism were far more influential than 
‘the war itself. 
| In his second chapter, attention is given 
‘to the effect of the First World War upon 
'European youth. European leaders believed 
J many of the same things happened to Euro- 
}jpean youth as American leaders have de- 
clared happened over here. American young 
} people had emerged distinctly as “youth.” 
| They were both criticized and defended. How- 
‘ever, the author concludes that war, itself, 
) was nearly as influential in altering the lives 
of young people as some of the more basic 
irends in society; such as, technical advance, 
the centralization of population, the disrup- 
tion of families, and the disruption of the 
_ economic life. 
| World War I ended nothing, and resulted 
' in what he calls in his fifth chapter “First 
Flowering of Modernism.” The excitement 
of the twenties was due in general to what 
the author calls “the rising curve pattern,” 
_ involving a greatly increased tempo of life. 
Rising against this modernism was a definite 
post-war reaction in which internationalism 
gave way to isolationism, social idealism to 
temporary “red persecution,” interracial co- 
operation to antagonism between the races, 
a falling crime rate to an increase in gang- 
sterism and political corruption and from a 
growing temperance sentiment to an increase 
in alcoholism. 

After arriving at these interesting conclu- 
sions, the author makes seventy predictions 
about young people in the 1950’s. These pre- 
dictions were based upon the reactions of 
one hundred leaders of social science, educa- 
tion, and various other phases of community 
life to a list of questions circulated by the 
author. No effort can be made here to give 
a summary of these very interesting predic- 
tions, but the religious educator will be in- 
terested in such statements as: “Opportunity 
for education will be more nearly equalized; 
education will extend over the whole year; 
there will be no revolution in the United 
States in the 1950’s; friction and conflict 
between racial and religious groups will be 
intensified during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war; the birth rate will continue 
its long term downward trend; a period of 
dissolutioned reaction will follow the exer- 
tions and sacrifices of the war; in this spirit- 
ual depression, organized authoritarian re- 
ligion will further lose its hold upon youth; 
denominational distinction, especially within 

- Protestantism, will have very little signifi- 
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Hazen books,~12- pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 


Put the complete set on 

your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 
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cance; Catholic and secular conflict will be 
acute.” 

These statements will indicate the wide 
variety of predictions into which Mr. Watson 
permits himself to be drawn and from the 
results of which he protects himself by pre- 
dicting finally, “the unexpected will happen.” 
Youth after Conflict is a worthwhile and 
stimulating survey of war’s influence on 
youth, One suspects the author is probably 
a very good forecaster of what is to come 
in the decade of 1950. 


I. K. B. 


Language and Area Studies in 
the Armed Services 


By Robert John Matthew. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1947. 211 
p. $2.50. 


During the war there was considerable 
interest in the wartime college training pro- 
gram, especially in the techniques of teach- 
ing foreign languages and the history and 
cultures of foreign countries. Many thought 
that the teaching of similar studies in peace 
time might be revolutionized as a conse- 
quence. This report gives a scholarly, re- 
served description of the experience of the 


The Church and 
els Te, 


Just Published! 
Psychology 


for Pastor and People 


John 
Sutherland Bonnell 


Here is concrete help in the art 
of spiritual counseling which in- 
cludes valuable suggestions for 
counselers as well as human in- 
terest stories for the counseled. 
In no other book on counseling 
is there so comprehensive a sum- 
marization of the methods and 
techniques of religion and psy- 
chiatry as they apply to human 
relationships. In one chapter, 
more than forty separate prin- 
ciples for counseling are set 
forth. Over a score of fascinat- 
ing and instructive human inter- 
est stories appear throughout the 
book. 


$2.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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armed services and points out implications 
for secondary and higher education. The dif- 
ferences between wartime and _ peacetime 
teaching in selection of students, motivation, 
objectives, training of teachers, and re- 
sources in teaching personnel, make definite 
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recommendations difficult. The suggestions 
offered for further experimentation, however, 
are full of interest and promise. 

L. W. 


Another Story Shop 


By Mary C. Odell. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1947. 189 p. $2.00. 


¥ res This book of short stories for reading and 


telling to young children contains stories for 
all seasons and for many character traits. 
They are written in an easy, pleasant style 


but are without particular significance: that 
is, essential authenticity of emotion. The 
emphasis is on the idea being promoted 


rather than on plot or characterization. 
i NS 


Additional Books Received 


*Tue Armep Services AND Aputt Epvu- 
cation. By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. Burr, 
Thomas H. Hamilton and John R. Yale. 
Washington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1947. 257 p. $3.00. 

*Boys’ Prayers. By Robert Merrill Bart- 
lett. New York, Association Press, 1947. 
85 p. $1.25. 

*A CHRISTIAN CONTEXT FOR COUNSELING. 
By Albert C. Outler. New Haven 11, The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 18 p. 
15¢ 

*THe CuristrAN FaItH AND Way. By 
Harris Franklin Rall. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 126 p. $.50. 

*THe CuLruraL AtTTAcHE. By Howard 
Lee Nostrand. New Haven 11, The Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 45 p. 15c. 


*To be reviewed. 


LIGHTWEIGHT Alv- 
minum construction 
keeps the weight of 
this sturdy Floor Stand 
down to 18pounds. 


Ath Your 
Supplier Gor 


DA-LITE’S NEW MODEL C CIRCULAR 


on the Floor Stand and Da-Lite Model C Screens, 


or write direct to Dept. 2RE, 
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The NEW DA-LITE 


MODEL C FLOOR STAND 
HOLDS DA-LITE SCREENS 8 FEET TO 12 FEET WIDE 


Here at last is a safer and easier way to make large screens 
portable! With this compact, light-weight (18 lbs.), quickly 
assembled floor stand a teacher or student can raise even a 
9'x 12' screen to operating height with one hand. The Model C 
Floor Stand accomodates all Da-Lite Model C rectangular 
screens from 6’ x 8’ to 9’x 


*CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED 


Services EpucaTIONAL Procrams. By Sam- 
uel M. Goodman. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1947. 101 p. $1.25. 


Tue Gist oF THE Lesson. 1948. By R. A. 
Torrey. New York 10, Fleming H. Revell, 
1947. 160 p. $.50. 

*GospeL Recorps OF THE MESSAGE AND 
Mission oF Jesus Curist. By Albert Cassel 
Wieand. Chicago, Vari-typing, planograph- 
ing by Chicago Planograph Corp. Bound by 
Brethren Publishing House, 1947. 266 p. 
$3.00. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By Ralph W. Sock- 
man. Boston 8, The Pilgrim Press, 1947. 
20 p. $1.00. An inspirational interpretation 
that received wide acclaim after being pre- 
sented over the air. A companion volume to 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest.” 


MaInspRING, the grass roots story of human | 


progress, what it means to you and me and 
how NOT to prevent it. Detroit 2, Talbot 
Books, 1947. 226 p. $1.00. 

Mr. Quiii’s Crusape. By George Abbe. 
New York, Island Press, 1947. $2.50. 

*PiLcRIMAGE TO AMSTERDAM. By H. G. G. 
Herklots and H. S. Leiper. New York, More- 
house-Gorham Company, 1947. 90 p. $1.00. 

Pitcrems Patu. By Desider Holisher. New 
York, Stephen-Paul Publishers, 1947. 109 p. 
$3.50. 

Points ror Empuasis. 1948. By Hight 
C. Moore. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1947, 
192 p. $.50. 

*PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEopLe. By Abigail 
Acker Johnson. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1947. 130 p. $1.50. 

*RELIGION IN THE STATE University. By 
Clarence Prouty Shedd. New Haven 11, The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 30 p. 15c. 

*THe RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHERS. By 
James H. Dunham. Philadelphia 4, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 314 p. $4.00. 


above the head; 


STORES COMPACTLY into its carton. 
Longest piece is only 5 feet. 


: 

*Tur Rexicious Screen. Edited by W 
liam S. Hockman. Chicago, The Educatiow 
Screen, 64 Lake Street, 1947. 64 p. 

*Tue Report or THE SeconpD Wor 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH, JULY | 
31, 1947, Osto, Norway. Edited by P. 
Griswold Macy. Assistant Ellen Loy 
Printed in Great Britain by Dragon Pri 
Ltd., 49-51, John Street, Luton Beds. 19% 
Printed by German prisoners of war. 

Russet Sace Founpation 1907-1946. 
John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt and F. Ems! 
son Andrews. New York, Russell Sa 
Foundation, 1947. Two volumes, 746 p. $5.4 | 
A report summarizing grants for a for 
year period. More than nine million dolla 
was given:to agencies and special proje)| 
in the social field and about the same amou 
spent on a program of research and servi) 
Of special interest to all those engaged 
raising funds for philanthropic interests. | 

THe Sonc OF oUR SYRIAN GUEST. By W 
liam Allen Knight. Boston 8, The Pilgri| 
Press, 1947. 24 p.. $1.00. De Luxe repri) 
of a famous interpretation of the 2%) 
Psalm—still the most luminous interpre!) 
tion available. 

TARBELL’s TEACHERS’ GuipE. 1948. |} 
Martha Tarbell. New York, Fleming 
Revell, 1947. 416 p. $2.50. 

*THEIR SEARCH FOR Gop. By Floren 
Mary Fitch. New York, Lothrop, Lee ay 
Shepard, 1947. 160 p. $3.00. 

*Unesco. Fundamental Education. Coy) 
mon Ground for All Peoples. New Yow 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 325 p. $2. 

*WaALK IN THE LicHT. By Mildred Core’ 
Luckhardt. New York 17, Association Pre! 
1947. 237 p. $2.50. 

*WeyposseT Brince. By Arthur E. Wile 
Boston 8, The Pilgrim Press, 1947. 275 
$3.50. 


j 


NO MORE dangerous | 
lifting of large screens 
onto tripods! 


12’ inclusive and all sizes up to and 


including 10’ x 10’. There is no straining to push a heavy screen 
there is no lifting above the waist! Costs less 
than heavy tripods. The floor stand may be purchased separ- 
ately or in combination with Da-Lite.Model C Screens. 


DA- LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711 N. PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILL. (Darree| 
World's Largest Selling Screens Since 1909 


International Journal of Religious Educatioy 


hat's Happening 


| Jeissig Goes to Geneva 


4, § WASHINGTON, D. C.—Through the gen- 
M@ous action of the Washington Federation 
“@ Churches, of which he has been Execu- 
‘ive Secretary since 1942, Rev. FREDERICK 
a Retssic, D.D., Lutheran clergyman, has 
| en released to accept an appointment by 
yg te Geneva office of the World Council of 
‘thurches as Director of Public Relations 
{jor the World Council in connection with 
sthe World Assembly. This assembly, the 
Nrst of its kind, will meet in Amsterdam, 
“§{olland, August 22 to September 5, 1948. 


ini 


‘Reformation Day Service 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—The Council of 
United Churches of St. Joseph County re- 
cently purchased a home for their secretary. 
,Early in December, a special campaign was 
jleunched to underwrite the purchase. 

_ South Bend also reports a stirring Re- 
jformation Day service. Dr. FREDERICK K. 

Sam, of Chicago, spoke to a full church in 
‘which standing room was at a premium, 
and people were turned away for lack of 
seating facilities. In a word of thanks to 
those who helped promote the service, the 
chairman of the World Friendship Depart- 
ment of the Council, Rev. F. C. Martick, 
stated, “If you didn’t find a seat, just re- 
member that such a fact‘ in itself was a 
‘tribute to Protestantism.” 


1 
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Lay Leader Dies 


_ SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Mnr. Louis L. 
Park, of Schenectady, who for many years 
was one of the most active laymen in the 
New York State Sunday School Association 
_and its successor the New York State Coun- 
cil of Churches, died Monday, October 27 
after a brief illness. Mr. Park was for 56 
‘Years affiliated with the American Locomo- 
tive Works and its predecessor, the Rogers 
Locomotive and Machine Works of Patter- 
son, New Jersey. 

Mr. Park served as an officer and director 
of the State Sunday School Association. In 
recent years, he served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the State Council of 
Churches, Recording Secretary of the Coun- 
cil and Chairman of the Council’s Business 
and Budget Committee. He was active in 
bringing about the merger of the various 
organizations that formed the New York 
State Council of Churches, and he served 
on the committee drafting the constitution. 

Mr. Park was active in civic and church 
affairs in the city of Schenectady and he 
served as vice president of the Family Serv- 
ice Bureau, predecessor of the Travellers’ 
Aid, a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Y.M.C.A., president of the Schenectady 
City and County Council of Churches and 
chairman of the Board of the Vocational 
School. Mr. Park was also active in the 
work of the First Methodist Church, of 
which he was a member and served on its 
Official Board as steward, and Sunday school 
superintendent at various times. 
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First Conference on Community 


and Religious Education Held 


By Lemuel Peterson 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—In the first meeting 
of its kind ever held, church and community 
agency leaders gathered here December 2 
through 5 in a Conference on the Community 
and Religious Education. The conference was 
sponsored by the International Council of 
Religious Education with the cooperation 
of the Home Missions Council. 

Far-reaching changes in the philosophy 
and procedures of Christian education, of 
the community, and of their interaction 
were discussed and approved. 

Conference delegates spent a major por- 
tion of their time in seven discussion groups, 
each one analyzing a different type of com- 
munity. These types were: the rural-agri- 
cultural, the rural-industrial, the county seat 
town, the small city, the large city, the sub- 
urban, and the metropolitan communities. 

A Findings Committee worked out a state- 
ment of basic philosophy, a summary of 
conference discussion on major addresses, 
and recommendations. 

The four-day conference was the first na- 
tional meeting ever held in which Christian 
educators and community agency leaders to- 
gether attempted to develop a strategy for 
the development of a Christian community. 
It was generally recognized among confer- 
ence delegates that, although much remains 
to be developed in this new approach to the 
work of the church in the community, a 
new area of thinking and action had been 
opened up. 

Conference findings and recommendations 
are now being considered by the Interna- 
tional Council and the Home Missions Coun- 
cil. The findings will be edited and released 
in the near future for widespread study and 
use. Recommendations must be approved by 
each of the two councils before they will be- 
come official. 

Among the 200 delegates were representa- 
tives of the 40 denominations and 32 state 
councils of churches and religious education 


Do They Know They Need It? 


WHEN a question was raised as to the 
usefulness of the Journal to the teachers in 
her church, one educational secretary took a 
poll of the workers themselves. 

She writes: “I found that those teachers 
who needed the Journal most used it least; 
those already on their toes and doing a good 
job invariably said, ‘Oh, please do renew it 
for me. I have found it has so many sugges- 
tions.’ ” She adds, “How I wish we could find 
some way of getting the ones who need the 
Journal’s help to read it!” 

Have you solved this problem? If so, let 
us know how you did it. 


which are member agencies of the Inter- 
national Council. Delegates also came from 
selected city councils of churches. 

The 16 community agencies represented 
were: the National Grange, National Plan- 
ning Association, American Red_ Cross, 
American Council on Education, National 
Recreation Association, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 4-H Clubs, Girl 
Scouts of America, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire. Girls, 
Association for Childhood Education, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, and Future 
Homemakers of America. 

In addition to the International Council 
and the Home. Missions Council, other 
church organizations represented were Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, National Protestant Council of Higher 
Education, United Council of Church Wo- 
men, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement,, United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, and Salvation Army. 

Harold E. Stassen, president of the Inter- 
national Council, was general chairman of 
the conference. Dr. T. T. Swearingen, until 
recently director of adult work and family 
life education for the International Council, 
was conference director. 

Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, general secretary 
of the Board of Education, Reformed Church 
in America, was chairman of the Findings 
Committee. 

Discussion group chairmen were Dr. Wal- 
ker M. Alderton, professor at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. Mark Rich, secretary, 
Department of Town and Country, Northern 
Baptist Convention; Dr. J. Burt Bouwman, 
executive secretary, Michigan Council of 
Churches and Christian Education; Dr. Ray- 
mond R. Peters, general secretary, Board of 
Christian Education, Church of Brethren; 
Dr. Maynard Cassady, professor at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Richard Hoiland, executive di- 
rector, Division of Education in Home, 
Church, and Community, Northern Baptist 
Convention; and Dr. O. M. Walton, execu- 
tive secretary, Council of Churches of Christ 
of Allegheny County (Pittsburgh). 

The three major addresses were given by 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary 
of the Home Missions Council; Dr. Dwight 
E. Stevenson, professor at College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky.; and Dr. Russell J. 
Humbert, pastor of. Trinity Methodist 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio. 

(Eprtors’ Note: A full report on the find- 
ings and recommendations of the conference 
will be made in a special issue of the 
Journal to be published this spring.) 
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BOY MEETS GIRL 


What’s New in 
Temperance? 


The third annual National Council on the 
New Approach to the Alcohol Problem will 
be held in the University of Chicago, 
Breasted Hall, Chicago, Illinois, April 27-30, 
1948. The meeting will be under the spon- 
sorship of the’ National Temperance Move- 
ment, Inc., 77 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. Twenty nationally prominent lec- 
turers will give timely discussions on the 
various phases of this topic. 

The registration fee is $5.00, payable in 
advance. Those interested can secure fur- 
ther information and register through the 
national headquarters. 


For three of the best young 
long while, use this series © 


a hit—and meeting a great need—with teen-agers everywhere. 


BOY DATES GIRL 


(Each filmstrip: 40 frames, 


Order from your visual aids dealer 


Church Screen Productions 


5622 Enright Avenue 


YT 


Three Filmstrips on 
Boy-Girl Friendships 


people's meetings you ‘ve had ina 
£ 35mm. filmstrips that is making 


BOY MARRIES GIRL 


gay script and provocative discussion 
guide, $2.50.) 


St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Personal Notes 


Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp, a prominent Baptist 
lay worker, died in December. She served 
on a number of International Council com- 
mittees, the most recent being that on the 
Study of Christian Education, for which she 
served on the sub-committee on the Family. 
She belonged to a family whose name is well 
known because of the contribution of its 
members to the work of her own denomina- 
tion and of all the denominations. 


JAmes Myers, associated for many years 
with the Federal Council of Churches as 
Industrial Relations Secretary and now 
Secretary Emeritus, joined the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee on Janu- 


SOSOSSSSSSHSSSHOSSOSSSHSSHOSHSOHHSOHOSHSOOSOSOS 


ary 1, 1948 as Assistant Secretary for M 
bership. Mr. Myers has had a long & 
varied experience in working with la 
employer, religious, cooperative and fé 
groups. His activities and writings in | | 
fields of social education and action, “| 
ligion, industrial relations, the labor mer 
ment, and the cooperative movement, 
well known. 


World Youth Essay 
Contest 


* 


world citizenship and Christian responsibi 
for world order,” an International 
Contest for Youth has been sponsored | 
the Youth Department of the World Cant 
cil of Churches and the World Alliam | 
for International Friendship through |} 
Churches. Winners of the- contest will 
announced at Christmas, 1948. It is op | 
to all Christian youth throughout the wor) 

Junior entrants in the contest—aged 13 | 
17—will write a short essay on “What de 
the Bible say about World Friendship) 
The topic for Senior entries—aged 17 to. 
—will be “As a young Christian, what co 
crete action should you take for world pew 
today?” 

Varied awards from $250. down will © 
made. Contestants from the United Stas 
and Canada should send their entries — 
Rev. William Keys, Secretary for You 
Work, World Council of Churches, | 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New Yor | 
no later than May Ist, 1948. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—To promote il 


Citations for Radio Programs Will Again Be Given j 


CHICAGO, ILL. Protestant families will 
name again this year the radio programs best 
suited for family listening, as a part of the 
observance of National Family Week, May 
2-9. 

Last year’s winners of the awards were: 
“One Man’s Family,” “Fibber McGee and 
Molly,” “The Aldrich Family,” “Ma Perkins,” 
“Pepper Young’s Family,” “Mayor of the 
Town,” “The Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 


riet,’ “A Date with Judy,” “Life Can Be 
Beautiful,’ and “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” 

The citations were received last year with 
great interest and appreciation by the radio 
officials and the programs receiving awards. 
This plan provides a means of letting the 
radio industry and radio program builders 
know what Christian people most appreciate 
in family radio listening. 


Families are asked to fill in and return ~ 
soon as possible the ballot below. On t). 
basis of returns from all parts of the county 
the programs with the most votes will © 
announced during Family Week in Me 
This ballot is sponsored by the Internation” 
Council of Religious Education, the Feder 
Council of Churches, and the United Counce 
of Church Women. 


1. Is the family true to life? 


6. Does the program make you want to have a better fami 


7. Is there a high type of humor? 


Does the family show an interest in the .communit 
the nation, and the world? 
Is the home the center of security and strength? 


10. Does the program portray the family as improving? 


2. Is the family democratic—recognizing the rights of life? 
others? 
3. Does the family recognize God in its everyday living? 8. 
4, Is there a high moral tone to the program? 
5. Is the sponsoring commercial in keeping with the best 9. 
in family life? 
Mail to: Radio Department 


The International Council of Religious Education 


203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


(First choice) 


STATION 


Be Sure to Mail This Ballot by April 1, 1948 


Town or City 


(Second choice) 


(Third choice) 
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he Lasting Challenge 
if Easter 


(Continued from page 18) 


» she ran, and went to Simon Peter and the 
‘her disciple, the one whom Jesus loved, and 
id to them, “They have taken the Lord 
it of the tomb, and we do not know where 
vey have laid him.” 


Re-enter Mary MaAcpaLene with Prrer 
nd ANOTHER DiscipLe, and pantomime the 
llowing action. 


'ReaDER: Peter then came out with the 
ther disciple, and they went toward the 
mnub. They both ran, but the other disciple 
utran Peter and reached the tomb first; and 
tooping to look in, he saw the linen cloths 
ying there, but he did not go in. 

Then Simon Peter came, following him, 
nd he went into the tomb; he saw the linen 
loths lying, and the napkin, which had been 
m his head, not lying with the linen cloths 
nut rolled up in a place by itself. Then the 
/>ther disciple, who reached the tomb first, 
Halso went in, and he saw and believed; for 
s yet they did not know the scripture, that 
@ must rise from the dead. Then the dis- 
iples went back to their homes. 


Exit Peter and the Orner Disciple. 
Music, brief, as Mary poses weeping, then 
pantomimes action of story. 


Reaper: But Mary stood weeping outside 
the tomb, and as she wept she stooped to 
look into the tomb; and she saw two angels 
in white, sitting where the body of Jesus 
had lain, one at the head. and one at the 
feet. They said to her, “Woman, why are you 
weeping?” She said to them, “Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I do not know 
where they have laid him.” Saying this, she 
turned round and saw Jesus standing, but 
she did not know that it was Jesus. Jesus 
said to her, “Woman, why are you weeping? 

Whom do you seek?” Supposing him to be 

the gardener, she said to him, “Sir, if you 

have carried him away, tell me where you 
have laid him, and I will take him away.” 

Jesus said to her, “Mary.” She turned and 

said to him in Hebrew, “Rabboni!” (which 
means Teacher). Jesus said to her, “Do not 
hold me, for I have not yet ascended to the 
Father; but go to my brethren and say to 
them, ‘I am ascending to my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.’ ” 


Music. Mary moves quietly but radiantly 
toward center and kneels in prayer during a 
solo or choir anthem. Light is on her, off 
ANGEL, and the ANcEL quietly withdraws. 


(The next scene is in a garden where 
friends of Jesus may have gathered. Mary 
tells them of her experience. She is radiant. 
She believes in the resurrection. She reminds 
them of Jesus’ words, his promises, that in 
their grief they had forgotten.) 


Music. Enter from side door, Mary, 
Moruer oF Jesus, Mary, MotTHer oF JAMES 
and a number of disciples and friends. Mary 
MAGDALENE goes forward to greet them, in- 
vites them to be seated. Groun stand or sit 
informally, facing the Reader, (or other voice, 
if preferred), with the Marys in the fore- 
ground of the group. 


Reaver: These are the words of Christ 
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as you have heard his voice: 

“If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and 
follow me. For whoever would save his life 
will lose it; but whoever loses his life for 
my sake, he will save it.” 

“IT say unto you that hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to those who hate you. As 
you wish that men would do to you, do so 
to them.” 

“Let not your hearts be troubled; believe 
in God, believe also in me. You are my 
friends. This is my commandment, that you 
love one another as I have loved you. As the 
Father has sent me into the world, even so 
send I you, for the Father himself loves you. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always, to the close of the age.” 


(The group rises, moving slightly nearer 
together as the SPEAKER concludes:) 


Reaper: “I came that you may have life 
and have it abundantly . . . Let my joy re- 
main with you that your joy may be full. 
Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto 
you.” 


The entire group kneels reverently during 
the Lord’s Prayer, which may be sung by 
the choir or recited by the group and by 
the congregation. 


The group then rise joyously, with heads 
high and posture upright. The FriEenps and 
DiscipLes depart down the main aisle of the 
church, leaving the three Marys for a brief 
tableau together. Then they follow the others 
and, as the organ begins, all in the group 
join in singing a hymn of faith and purpose. 
such as “The Day of Resurrection.” The 
congregation rises at the end of the first verse 
and with full organ and choir join in this 
Reaffirmation of Easter. The lights gé up 
full. 

The congregation remains standing for 
Benediction by the Minister. 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


$300 to $@00 


New York’s 


Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 


hotel value. 


Double ” ™ 


Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $3.00 
” ” $5.00 


Prince George 


Hotel 


14 East 28t St. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Munager 


FI LMSLI DES for Ai ie 


Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Stud 


Alcohol and Tobacco Education 


Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 


ies 


Life of Christ from Great Paintings 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. 
68 West Washington St. 


LIBERTY PUEDE Inc. 


CARILLON HEADQUARTERS 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 17, N.Y. 


Dept. RE 


CHICAGO 2 


The Shadow of the Cross: by Aileene 
Sargent. New, dramatic and impres- 
sive. 5 main char., chorus, tableaux__ 
The Dawning: by Lyman R. Bayard. 
The wonderful pageant of the Resur- 
rection; OL vesus.--. == 
The Holy Sepulchre: Bayard _-______ 50c 
The Questioner: Bayard _-_______ ~_ 50c 
The sidings: Bayard = eens a 50c 


35c¢ 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, 


Our EASTER PLAYS and PAGEANTS 


Will increase the reverence and inspirational value of your EASTER Service in Church or School 


Into Galilee: Bayard.___.__________ 35c 
Print of the Nails: Davis__----_______ 50c 
When Christ Arose Triumphant: 

Parsonsipe 22 tt!en | 2 a eee 35c¢ 
The Children's Vision: Bates_________ 35c¢ 
Stone Against the Heart: Irwin______ 35c 
Challenge of the Cross: Marsh 

Effectives 82) .a=28 5 eee ee 50c 
The Quest, an Easter Service: 

Meclleant35 2. 2a— e ase [5c 


Send 10 cents each for loan copies of pageants you wish to examine. 
Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. Write for catalogue. 


Dept. E-1. P. O. Box 306. 
WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
mended) for: 


M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People : 
C—Children 

*_ Outstanding for Family 
t—Outstanding for Adults 


Abie’s Irish Rose (UA) Michael Chek- 
hoy, Joanne Dru, J. M. Kerrigan, Richard 
Norris. Comedy. The long-run stage play, 
which: depends for laughs on exaggerated 
performances of prejudiced Jew and Irish- 
man who discover that the son of one and 
the daughter of the other have married... . 
Played exuberantly by able cast. Although it 
treats characters lovingly, comic emphasis 
on time-worn supposed “Jewish” attributes is 
in poor taste. M,Y,C 


Black Gold (Allied Artists) Katherine 
DeMille, Ducky Louie, Anthony Quinn. Dra- 
ma about a poor Indian couple who adopt 
a Chinese orphan, become oil-rich, win the 
Kentucky Derby with a horse they have all 
shared in training. . . . Well intentioned as 
an essay in interracial tolerance, but pitia- 
bly synthetic in plot, stumbling in perform- 
ance. M,Y,C 


Black Narcissus (British film—Univ.) 
Deborah Kerr, David Farrar, Sabu. Drama 
about a group of Anglican nuns who at re- 
quest of local rajah open a school and dis- 


HEIGHTENS INTEREST 


in Religion 


Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymnals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 
satile projectors. Write Dept. B154. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


Manufacturer of the SPENCER <héenlific Instruments 
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Current Feature Films 


pensary in remote Himalayan pass. Climate, 
wind, native antagonisms, the nuns’ own in- 
adequacies defeat them, and they fulfill pre- 
dictions of rajah’s cynical British agent by 
abandoning the project. Beautifully 
photographed in excellent color process 
against magnificent scenery, expertly per- 
formed, but depressing in philosophy. Says 
only that human frailties can defeat the most 
laudable program, that Western religion is 
futile in certain circumstances. 


The Burning Cross (Screen Guild) Hank 


Daniels. Drama. Hurt by dreary homecom- | 


ing, veteran is easy prey to local Ku Klux 
Klan, joins in its depredations. Finally, sick- 
ened, he helps investigators unmask, prose- 
cute the leaders. . . . Unpretentious, neither 
compelling nor expert, film nevertheless 
paints an honest, unsensational picture which 
contributes to an understanding of forces 
only too ready to rise to the surface today. 


‘) 


+The Captive Heart (British film—Univ.) 
Mervyn Johns, Rachel Kempson, Michael 
Redgrave. Drama. The monotony, strain, in- 
ventiveness of life in a prison camp as por- 
trayed in the day-to-day experiences of a 
group of British captives, with interludes 
showing their families at home. Photo- 
graphed in camp near Hamburg. . . . Al- 
though somewhat given to stereotype in char- 
acterization, film is sensitive, moving, 
unbiased in portrayal of captors as well as 
captives. An honest look at human nature in 
difficult circumstances, admirably restrained 
and revealing. M,Y 


The Case of the Baby Sitter (Screen 
Guild) Allan Jenkins, Tom Neal. Melodrama 
about a detective and his dumb assistant 
who undertake to guard the child of “visit- 
ing royalty” who turn out to be hiding jewel 
thieves. . . . Dim witted throughout. 


Escape Me Never (War.) Errol Flynn, 
Ida Lupino, Eleanor Parker, Gig Young. 
Drama about a waif whose devotion to her 
ailing infant and to caddish composer whose 
so-called charm she cannot resist bring her 
all manner of woe. . . . A lachrymose, syn- 
thetic tale, to watch which is an ordeal to be 
avoided. 


The Exile (Univ.) Paule Croset, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., Maria Montez. Melodrama 
relating a hypothetical incident in exile of 
Charles IT. He takes refuge in rural Dutch 
inn, falls in love with the proprietress, plays 
cat and mouse with Roundhead pursuers. 
. . . An athletic production, misleading as 


history, entertaining as fiction. é 


The Fabulous Dorseys (UA) Sara All- 
good, Janet Blair, Jimmy and Tommy Dor- 
sey, Arthur Shields. Musical. Jazz perform- 
ances by Dorsey brothers’ and Paul White- 
man’s bands, other swing musicians, set in 
story about the Dorseys’ rise from childhood 
in coal mining town, accompanied by their 
constant quarreling, alienation, which par- 
ents seek unsuccessfully to prevent... . A 
rather contrived, banal story, not very con- 
vincing, with interludes probably rewarding 
for jazz enthusiasts. M,Y,C 


The Gangster (Mono.) Belita, Joan Lor- 
ring, Barry Sullivan. Melodrama. The down- 
fall of a gangster unhappy because nobody 
likes him. . . . For once, the criminal is nei- 
ther reclaimed nor recommended to our sym- 
pathy. But film is a futile, depressing one, 
unrelieved in its picture of corruption. M 
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Golden Earrings (Par.) Marlene D 
rich, Ray Milland. Melodrama. How a Bi 
ish secret service man, fleeing nazi captors 
early days of war, finds refuge with SYP 
woman who marks him as the successor — 
her late husbands, helps him escape, wai) 
for him at war’s end... . An utterly 
thetic plot, performed artificially. . 


Green for Danger (British film) Ros 
mund John, Trevor Howard, Alastair Si 
Melodrama. Murder in a hospital durin | 
buzz-bomb attack brings an engaging sal 

Ss q 


| 


land Yard inspector to bewilder the 

confuse even himself as he seeks for clu 
.... A superior detective film, casual, w | 
derstated, witty and baffling in the be) 


British “suspense” tradition. { 
MY 


I Love Trouble (Col.) Janet Blair, Fra: | 
chot Tone. Melodrama. Exploits of a priva 
detective who tries to solve an apparent mv) 
der without aid of police, who are inclined | 
suspect him of connivance. . . . Despite Cy 
pensive cast and setting, undoubtedly tl 
most pointless, confused and confusing d 
tective tale of the season. a 


Nightmare Alley (Fox) Joan Blonde’ 
Coleen Gray, Tyrone Power, Helen Walke | 
Drama. Carnival barker obtains mind-rea) 
ing formula, by using all his friends cham 
up in world until he is able to bilk gullib 
millionaires by pretending to have met - 


physical powers. His downfall comes whe} 
his wife, frightened at his depravity, hi | 
daring to “play God,” reveals the hoax, ar) 
he ends up a drunken vagabond. . . . Carniv: | 
atmosphere, certain characterizations incisiv’ 
ly done. Despite revolting nature of plot ar~ 
hero, film is something of a sermon in m)| 
rality. hs M ; 

| 


Road to Rio (Par.) Bing Crosby, Be) 
Hope, Dorothy Lamour. Comedy. Slapstic) | 
wisecracks, song and dance as two vaud) | 
ville performers, one jump ahead e) 
irate manager they have displeased, sto’ 
away on Brazil-bound steamer. They mee | 
an heiress threatened by gang which perioe 
ically places her beneath a hypnotic spel. 
after landing are able merrily to effect he 
rescue. . . . Complete nonsense in the usu®, 
“Road” tradition, casual fun. 

M,Y,C 


+So Well Remembered (British film- f 
RKO) Richard Carlson, Trevor Howare 
John Mills, Patricia Roc, Martha Scott. Dre 
ma. In small English city, ruthless heiress * 
local mills, closed during her youth afte 
father’s imprisonment for misuse of fund 
schemes to achieve success in their opera 
tion. She is finally defeated when the hu 
band she deserted in early maried life whe: | 
he refused to concur in her selfish ambition®| 
now Labor mayor, helps her son by late! 
marriage break away from her apron string 
...A sober, convincing film based on th 
James Hilton novel, done with care an 
feeling for detail. A tribute to political an» 
personal virtue. M,Y 


That Hagen Girl (War.) Rory Calhour 
Ronald Reagan, Shirley Temple. Dram» 
The indignities visited by small town popr’| 
lace on high school girl, adopted and rv 
mored to be the illegitimate child of loce i 
couple. . . . Burlesque treatment has bee: 
given synthetic, exaggerated plot, with mam \| 
assumptions unmotivated. Silliness of situs | 
tions exemplified by fact that the only wa)! 
out for the writers has been to have the gir | 


on 


| 


} 


WH» his class the 


}Gleason, Cedric Hardwicke, 
John Wayne. Melodrama set in Andes moun- 
J tains, where efforts of American engineers to 
complete a tunnel and, 
bridge, are hampered by local tycoon’s stub- 
bornness, his puritanical nature, his deter- 


larry the man the town suspects is her 
‘ther! M,Y 


The Upturned Glass (British film— 
niv.) Pamela Kellino, James Mason. Melo- 
ma. Brain surgeon, a paranoid, describes 
“nerfect crime,” then, in- 
yired by desire for revenge against un- 
srupulous woman who has been responsible 
wr death of his beloved, carries it out. Un- 
yle to justify his own passing of judgment 
in another being, he commits suicide. 
onvincingly perjormed, with intelligent dia- 
ygue aad. motivation, but certainly not ele- 
ating. M 


Where There’s Life (Par.) William Ben- 


Wiix, Signe Hasso, Bob Hope. Comedy. Hope 


s a New York disk jockey who is suddenly 
ummoned to succeed his unknown father 
is king of equally unknown foreign coun- 
ry, engages in prolonged chase as emissaries 
ry to get him on plane, opposition plotters 
seek to foil those efforts. . . . Merry slap- 
stick. M,Y.C 


Tycoon (RKO) Judith Anderson, James 
Laraine Day, 


when they fail, a 


mination to break the chief engineer who 


‘falls in love with and later marries his 


daughter. . Excellent technicolor and 


) effective use of miniature photography for 


floods, blasting, etc., make this a film to please 


J} ction fans, even if they, like others, are 


likely to be confused by the erratic plot 
motivation. M.Y 


Film for Church Use 


Make Way for Youth 


16mm. Sound, 2 reels (about 20 min.) 
Rental: Association Films, $3.50 daily, $10. 
weekly, $25. monthly. Purchase: $60. 


“Make Way for Youth,’ a picture made 
in Madison, Wisconsin by the Youth Divi- 
sion of the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, is now being used by 21 youth-serving 
agencies of the country, including the 
United Christian Youth Movement. They 
are using it to tell how teen-age youth, 
through the formation of a youth council, 
can meet the needs of the community to 
wipe out the barriers of local prejudice and 
hate which separate religious and racial 
groups. 

Narrated by Melvyn Douglas, the film 
opens with a trafic accident, caused by a 
street fight, in which one youth is killed. 
The boy’s father, editor of the town paper, 
thinks the whole question through, and -de- 
cides that, “Somehow we’ve got to get our 
kids working together as Americans.” 

As the result of his editorial, a movement 
for “youth united” starts. The problems and 
obstacles are successfully met and coopera- 
tive activities provide real excitement for 
the youth. ° 

The picture had its premiere on Novem- 
ber 19 with simultaneous showings in New 


York and in Madison, Wisconsin, and is now 


available for use in local groups across the 
country. According to Ezra Stone, star of 
“Henry Aldrich,” this is a film that “has 
something to say to everyone.” 


February, 1948 


BEFORE 
_ SELECTING 
‘APROJECTOR... 


know why 91% of 
all still projectors 
in churches: and schools are 


_S.V.E. 


PROJECTORS 


- S.V.E. projectors embody certain, exclusive technical features that have made 


them pre-eminently the choice of the nation’s most critical projectionists. Every- 
one contemplating the purchase of a projector should investigate these features. 
They can be given here only briefly; we suggest that you consult your S.V.E. 
dealer or write S.V.E. for more detailed, descriptive matter. 


SPECIAL OPTICS insure brilliant, sharp 
pictures on the screen, maximum effi- 
ciency of illumination evenly distributed 
over entire picture area. 


EFFICIENT FILM PROTECTION by re- 
leasing double-aperture glasses that as- 
sure full protection to film at all times, 
regardless of length of time film is left in. 


COATED LENSES increase light on 
screen by 34%. 


MODEL AK (300- wat) 
For 2" x 2” slides 


For authoritative re- 
ligious and educa- 
tional filmstrips and 
slides, consult the 
S. V. E. library. Over 
1,500 35 mm. film- 
strips and 20,000 min- 
iature (2” x 2”) Koda- 
chrome slides. 
coupon for catalogs. 


SIMPLIFIED OPERATION through spe- 
cially developed mechanism for film- 
advancing and framing, quick change- 
over from filmstrips to slides and vice 
versa. Easy to thread. 


QUIET OPERATION . . . SEMI-AUTO- 


MATIC SLIDE CHANGER—VERTICAL 
CONVENIENT RE- 
. STURDINESS ... 


OPERATION 
WIND TAKEUP . . 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


Send 


TRI-PURPOSE MODEL AAA (300- 
watt) Shows single- and double-frame 
35 mm. filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 

100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
| Dept. L237 H 
‘ i] 
; Please send (_] latest, free catalog of S.V.E. projectors. H 
: (] latest, free catalogs of S.V.E. filmstrips and slides. : 
| ' 
: SATIS», SLANE REIIOES 618 400 ASRS NG Brin CO CERID OC OC OD OAM DERI OC LO GRIER IIRIDE 0% I era - 
i ' 
. CORTE AS SE Den ios oi RUIN AB DIO AGAE AN OOD Gt > DOO EE CIPI st eerie - 
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Editorials 


Our Guest Today! 


Now BEHOLD, in a certain family 


one of these numerous devotional 
booklets for daily use was in daily use. 
And it was Sunday. The meditation 
for that day was by a minister whom 
the family knew well. When the Bible 
passage and this brother’s comment 
and his printed prayer and silent pray- 
er had been shared in, one of the group 
said, “Wasn’t it grand to have Dr. 
R as our guest at breakfast this 
morning?” And some things were said 
about him and his many contributions 
to their own and to other lives. The 
whole period took about five minutes. 

At another time these folk were 
especially moved and enriched by the 
words and ideas of a stranger. So they 
hunted up his address, which wasn't 
easy, and wrote him a letter. His reply 
brought a new friend into the family 
circle. (Boys and girls have “pen pals” 
in other lands whom they have never 
seen. Why shouldn’t older folk have 


theirs even in other towns?) 


These devotional periodicals are now 
widespread in Protestant churches. The 
circulation when this department made 
a compilation a few years ago ran 
into several millions, and it has been 
growing since. All of them, it seems, 
carry the names of writers. Usually 
there is a new writer each day although 
sometimes one person covers a week 
or a month. 


This means that in millions of homes 
there is an unseen guest every day. Or, 
there could be. For these messages do 
not come just from a line of type that 
evidently is some utter stranger’s name 
at the bottom of a page. They come out 
of some man’s heart, and occasionally, 
though not often enough, from some 
woman’s. Sometimes they do not 
strike fire with you, but perhaps your 
heart was sogey with self-interest to 
begin with. There is one of these series 
that is too heavy in word and thought 
for many church members, and others 
are perhaps too simple for the high- 
brow. 

But whichever of these booklets a 
person uses, each brief reading gives 
him a-contact with a person who lives 
richly enough to have been chosen for 
this unique ministry. Whether he 
writes for a day or for thirty, he puts 
on the page some precious distillation 
of his soul. This message from his inner 
life can be the medium through which 
he comes as our guest. We can talk 
about his town or city, the part of the 
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country or the denomination from 
which he comes, and the spiritual gifts 
it has given to all of us. So, let us write 
to him. Not enough will do it to flood 
his mail box—we are all too busy, 
some of us with cosmic concerns, to 


have time for these small touches of - 


hand upon hand. But: when we do 
touch another thus, we resolve to do it 
henceforth more frequently. 


Let us have a new guest tomorrow! > 


Those Undependable 
Intermediates! 


A CERTAIN young mother had just 
begun to teach a class of Sunday school 
girls, She enjoyed them greatly and 
had most interesting lesson periods. 
Then came their first class party. 

The girls had been “just ctazy,” as 
they put it, about the idea of a party. 
They all promised to be there— 
“wouldn’t miss it for the world!” 
“And, Mrs. Gibson, you don’t need to 
do a thing,” they had said. “We'll put 
on the party.” It was all neatly ar- 
ranged that Mary would take care of 
the games, and Helen see about the 
refreshments while Jean would call 
up the two girls not present when the 
plans were made. The teacher felt 
happy about the party until the night 
came. 

Now by chance, the day before, she 
had called on her mother-in-law and 
told her about the plans. That good 
lady was very happy too, but before 
the young mother left she slipped a 
cross word puzzle or two into, her 
pocket; “Oh, just in case, you know,” 
she said with a grin. “And if you had 
some ice cream in the icebox, it would- 
n’t hurt.” 

When the big night came only about 
half the girls who said they would 
come were there. No one had done a 
thing. The party would have been a 
dismal affair indeed but for her mother- 
in-law’s good-natured forehandedness. 

One must not break the age-old rule 
against ruining a tale by adorning it. 
But if he were so unmindful of tradi- 
tion as to do so, the points to be made 
could well be something like these: 
No one should lose heart at an experi- 
ence like this, for it grows naturally out 
of the changeableness that often marks 
the early teens. These youngsters have 
to flit hither and yon for a spell beiove 
settling down, lest they become tin- 
type copies of their elders; it is part 
of the divine plan for making it 
possible to improve the world. 

This fact could well be pointed out to 


| 
young and new teachers so that t i 
are not bowled over, as all too ma | 
are, when mother-in-law doesn’t sth] 
into the breach. Some of the best teac_ 
ers are those who have recovered fre) 
the shock that this lady Had, and | 
on from here, as this young teach 
did. Often the most dependable old) 
boys and girls began by forgetting | 
bring the fudge. And the wise teach | 
fails not to have reserve equipme 
somewhere in a pocket. 
The Cover Picture | 


. and when Pilate saw that |) 
prevailed nothing, he took water, ait 
washed his hands before the multitual | 
saying | am innocent of the blood 

this righteous man.""' Matthew 27:4. 


Mewsonrc “Pilate Washing B 
Hands” is one of the pictures where » 
definitely must keep in mind that t)) 
nationality of the painter is often ve | 
important in understanding a pictu | 
Instead of using the setting of Pale! 
tine, the old masters pictured ever | 
thing in the environment and costum | 
of their own day. 

Instead of the Roman toga, Pile! 
wears a velvet coat and a heavy br | 
caded cloak like a priestly cope, aw 
has the hat of 4 Dutch burgher on If 
head. The style and cut of his beay| 
is certainly not what one would = 
on the face of a Roman procurate | 
Instead of being seated on a bema » 
curule chair, Pilate is sitting on 
heavily carved oak bench. 

The tall elderly man behind Pile 
is completely covered by a long clos 
of gold and the very lovable litt| 
servant is also weighed down wil | 
heavy Dutch dress. Even the unpleasay 
mob outside carries spears of Rer 
brandt’s own time. 

The expressions on the faces, too, a | 
untrue to our usual understanding - 


the story. The Bible tells us that Pila. | 
was perplexed and uncertain of wh | 
to do. Here Pilate seems to be not om | 
quite undisturbed, but the faint sm‘ | 
around his lips indicates that far fro 

being agitated, he is filled with t? 

assurance of maturity and experienc _ 
The little servant, too, is peaceful arm 
the attitude of Pilate’s tall companie| 
seems to be one of studious conces 

only. : 

Although this picture is garbed wit 
unreality, it is a beautiful interpret. 
tion, and has the massive strength ari 
harmonious composition which or 
would expect of Rembrandt. 

—FLorence REEVES 


International Journal of Religious Educaticy 


an invaluable guide 


on the use of 


VISUAL AIDS 
in church work 


Write today for 
this booklet... 


with Filmo Visual Aid 
Ss 


Presented for your guidance in this new booklet are the experi- 
ences of church leaders in making religious work more effective 


by using visual aids. It’s an entirely practical guide, containing 


a wealth of information on planning a visual program, training 


administrators and teachers, arranging physical facilities, secur- 


ing suitable films and slides, and selecting, operating, and main- 


taining equipment. Write today for your free copy. 


Marcsourd .. . tor 


finest sound film projection 


This widely-preferred projector meets 
every church motion picture need 
ideally. Shows both sound and silent 
16mm films. . . floods the screen with 
brilliant, professional-quality pictures. 
Reproduces sound with amazing clar- 
ity and naturalness. Is lastingly de- 
pendable, and offers the great ad- 
vantage of easy, mistakeproof oper- 
ation. Full details on request. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


Precision-Made by : 


Bell & Howell | 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 


TWO SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


Rich in wit and wisdom! 


Based on the famous 
stories of 
the Brown and Gay families 
by 


James Ellenwood 


Produced by 
Alexander Ferguson 
and 
Everett C. Parker 
Lively cartoons augmented 
by music and sound effects 


ind 


An nt —— 
TWO DOLLARS 

with frames in full color, tackles the 
problem of how to handle money. Its 
laugh- provoking satire makes wonder- 
fully clear the far-reaching effects of the 
difference in spending habits of the 
Gay and, Brown families — in their 
homes, their community, and the world. 
A marvelous plea for Christian steward- 
ship in the use of money. Filmstrip, 
records, and script. $15.00 


IS YOUR HOME FUN? 


dramatizes some of the problems in- 
volved in family life relationships. With 
graphic comparisons it shows how the 
attitudes of the Gay and Brown families 
—toward work, play, budgets, clothes, 
eats, “dates”, and sharing—make for 
peace and happiness, or frustration and 
chaos. Every frame is good for a soft 
chuckle or a hearty laugh. Filmstrip, 
records, and script. $10.00 


Both available at denominational 
book stores 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Chose: 


BIBLE HELPS FOR BUSY TEACHERS. 


Know Your Bible Series 


Prepared by ROY L. SMITH 


How Your Bible 
The Bible and the 
Writing Scripture Under Dictators 
Refugees Who Wrote Scripture 

The First Jewish Bible 

Jewish Thinkers and Propagandists 
Jewish Wit, Wisdom and Worship 
Paul Launches the New Testament 
Paul Writes Scripture in Prison 
Three Letters and Five Tracts 

The John Books 

Three Gospels and a History 


Twelve Authentic books . . . 64 pages 
in each book . . . Sturdy paper covers 
25 cents each * 6 for $1.40 « 12 for $2.60 


A Guide for Bible Readers 


Harris Franklin Rall, Editor 


HIS IS a series of simple and popular commentaries to 
cover the more important parts of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. They will be useful to training schools, Bible classes, 
and Conference courses of study for ministers. Each Volume 
contains about one hundred reading assignments in the Bible 
itself, followed by appropriate comments, simple exegesis, and 
stimulating questions."—Duke Divinity School Bulletin. 
60 cents each 


Strong’s 
Concordance 


Here are four great books 
in one! The main Con- 
cordance alone contains 
more than 1,300 pages— 
and each of the remaining 
three portions is a good 
sized book in its own 


right. STRONG’S CON- 


CORDANCE is the com- 
plete concordance. It con- 
tains every word in every 
$8.75 


verse in the Bible. 


‘vocate, to prepare the Bible studies. 
series is to supply the reader with a comprehensive study 
of the books of the Bible and its teachings. The evangel- 
ical purpose of the series is expressed in the words of the 
author: ‘May God use these studies to increase men’s 
love for The Word.’ The modest price of the books makes 
them available for wide use.”—Westminster Bookman. 


t chee THIS sERIES the publishers secured the Reerigey of 
talented Roy L. Smith, editor of the Christian ‘4d. 
The value of the 


A LEADER’S GUIDE for the Know Your Bible Series, by 
Charles E. Schofield... 


.20 cents each. 


The Books and Their Authors 


THE BOOKS OF THE LAW 
Walter G. Williams 


THE BOOKS OF HISTORY x 
; John H. Hicks 


THE PROPHETS 


William G. Chanter _ 


POETRY AND WISDOM 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
THE LETTERS OF PAUL 
Albert. E. Barnett 
THE ACTS AND APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 
Edward P. Blair 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND LATER EPISTLES 
ohn Knox 


Elmer as Leslie 


The Story — 
of the Bible 


By Walter Russell Bowie 
“-. . a modern narrative 
rendering of the Old and 
New Testament . . . the 
Seriptural story as it flows 
from the simple but state- 
ly Genesis to the epic 
drama of Israel and the 
early Christian Church 
.. Original . . . eloquent 
re-writing of the ancient 
story.” —New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


Copping pictures in full 


‘Montgoniery z Shroyer ; 


The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary 


Concise and complete in 
every respect. There are 
1,432 inspired and inspir- 
ing pages (including 
maps in full color) packed 
with the fullness and the 
richness of the world’s 
recognized Bible scholars, 
Learned ‘and thoroughly 
evangelical. 

$6 


At All Bookstores . . 


An Approach 
to the Teaching 
of Jesus 


By Ernest C. Colwell. “It 
has been many years since 
anyone has written such 
a fresh and fascinating in- 
terpretation of Jesus as 
that which comes from 
the pen of the President 
of the University of Chi- 
cago . . . it makes the 
figure of Jesus throb with 
vitality and power.”—Re- 
ligious Book Club Bulle- 
tin. 


$1.25 


Sy 


color. ; 
$2.50 
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